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Supplier  favors 

How  to  control  the  Press. 

banned  by  SNPA 

board  directors 

Every  Presidential  administration  within  recent  memory  has 
tried  in  various  ways  to  control  the  news  and  information  that 

How  ad  agency 
promotes  daily’s 

reaches  the  public.  Sometimes  by  feeding  the  press  information 

that  simply  isn’t  true.  Sometimes  by  denying  it  access  to  documents, 

places  and  people  that  might  disclose  information  the  administration 

switch  to  six 

did  not  wish  disclosed.  And  finally,  by  harassing  news-gathering 
agencies  and  reporters. 
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It  was  in  response  to  this  harassment  generally,  and  specifi¬ 
cally  to  the  subpoena  of  Earl  Caldwell  of  The  New  York  Times  to 

Gov’t  employment 

disclose  Black  Panther  sources,  that  The  Reporters  Committee  for 

Freedom  of  the  Press^  was  formed  in  March,  1970. 

service  Ibrealens 

Since  then,  the  Committee  has  become,  through  its  Press 

beip  wanted  iinage 

Censorship  Newsletter,  a  national  clearing  house  for  information  about 
legal  developments  affecting  the  Press.  It  provides  free  legal  research 
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to  any  reporter,  editor  or  news  organization  which  requests  it.  And 
despite  a  modest  staff  and  treasury,  it  will  also  provide  free  attorneys 

O  Cl, 

and  help  to  pay  litigation  costs  for  those  reporters  and  news  organi¬ 
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zations  that  can’t  afford  to  resist  governmental  pressure  without 
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financial  support.  It  will  even  take  the  initiative,  if  necessary,  and  file 
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its  own  law  suits.  In  fact,  this  was  done  recently  to  void  the  agree¬ 
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ment  giving  former  President  Nixon  ownership  of  40  million 
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government  documents  and  tapes. 

lllv  ^ 

The  Reporters  Committee  is  a  legal  research  and  defense  fund 
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which  believes  in  fighting  back  when  government  on  any  level  tries 

to  infringe  on  the  rights  guaranteed  in  the  First  Amendment.  And 

Li  ■' 

for  the  last  four  years,  it’s  done  an  excellent  job. 
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The  Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press . . . 
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helping  all  of  us  put  out  better  newspapers. 
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We  Bring  The  Real  World 
Into  The  Classroom 


A  textbook  can  go  just  so  far. 
THE  NEWS  AMERICAN  can  go  a  lot 
further.  It’s  as  current  as  today  . . . 
can  express  a  thousand  different 
points  of  view . . .  give  valuable  in¬ 
sights  into  the  future. 

That's  why  we  feel  it’s  so  impor¬ 
tant  to  get  our  paper  into  the  hands 
of  students  and  teachers  every 
day,  and  to  make  sure  they  get  all 
we  put  into  it!  So,  we  help  teachers 
learn  to  use  the  newspaper 
through  a  co-sponsored  fully 
accredited  course  at  Towson  State 
College,  in  Towson,  Maryland.  We 
provide  teachers  with  latest  mate¬ 


rials  like  VEC  filmstrips,  in-paper 
quizzes,  teacher  guides  and  lesson 
plans.  There  are  also  visits  to  class¬ 
rooms  and  use  of  the  SRA  NewsLab 
and  AP  Reading  Skills  Units. 

When  we  recently  held  THE 
NEWS  AMERICAN/VEC  joint 
workshop  for  teachers,  faculty 
from  55  schools  attended,  dem¬ 
onstrating  that  our  efforts  have 
been  worthwhile.  IVe  believe  that 
when  a  student  leaves  the 
schoolhouse  . . .  it’s  the  real  world 
that’s  waiting  outside  for  him.  And, 
our  job  is  to  help  him  meet  it  with 
confidence. 


The  News 


American 


\bur  first  step 
toward  a  complete 
Goss  mailroom  system... 
a  no-smudge 
Goss-Ferag  conveyor. 


The  next  step  can  be  as  long  or  short  as  you 
want.  It  can  take  you  only  as  far  as  a  Goss-Ferag 
counter-stacker— or  it  can  include  everything 
you  need  to  protect  the  investment  you’ve  made 
to  achieve  a  good-looking,  profitable  paper. 

We  have  it  all— from  a  single  source  with  over¬ 
all  responsibility. 

The  flexible,  stnearfree  conveyor. 
There’s  only  one:  Goss-Ferag.  Its  unique  grip¬ 
pers  hold  your  papers  gently  but  firmly  from 
press  to  mailroom.  Result:  No  smears.  No 
marks.  Installation?  Fast  and  easy.  With  no 
need  for  special  corner  units,  catwalks  or  mul¬ 
tiple  drive  motors.  Downtime  and  maintenance 
expense?  Ask  a  Goss-Ferag  conveyor 
user  about  his  experience. 

Here’s  more  help  from 
Goss-Ferag.  After  your 
papers  come  off  the  con¬ 
veyor,  we  have  just  the 
counter-stacker  you  need. 


Mobile  units.  Mechanically  or  hydraulically  con¬ 
trolled  units.  Models  that  can  accept  whatever 
your  conveyor  feeds.  Models  controlled  by  a 
programming  unit.  We  also  have  stack  turners, 
diverter  units  and  underwrappers.  Mobile  and 
stationary  mailroom  control  desks.  Program¬ 
ming  units  with  tabulator.  Prewired  control 
cubicals  for  automating  complete  mailroom 
installations.  And  there’ll  be  more  where  those 
came  from.  Because  at  Goss,  we’re  always  look¬ 
ing  ahead  for  more  improvements  to  help  you. 

Tying  it  all  together.  Need  anything  else? 
Roller  conveyors?  Bundle  tying  equipment? 
Manual  or  automatic  paper  roll  handling 

equipment?  We  have  it  all.  Just  ask. 

For  further  information  on  any 
equipment,  write  to  us  at 
MGD  Graphic  Systems, 
Rockwell  International, 
3100  South  Central  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60650. 


If  it  has 
anything  to  do  with 
production  of  newspapers, 
it  has  everything  to  do 
with  MGD. 


MGD  Graphic  Systems 

Rockwell  International 
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Frank  Eleazer  helps 
Florida  readers 
see  the  real  Washington. 

’’UPI's  Frank  Eleazer  knew  more 
about  the  House  ol  Representatives  than 
the  combined  staffs  of  The  Washington  Post 
and  The  New  York  Times'  Washington 
bureau,"  wrote  Commonweal's  capital 
correspondent,  Sisyphus, 

Thcrt  comprehensive  knowledge 
serves  St.  Petersburg  Times  readers  now, 
helping  them  make  sense  of  what's  going 
on  in  Washington. 

Eleazer  covered  Washington  27  years. 
For  nearly  two  decades  he  was  UPI's  top  re- 
portei  in  the  House.  Through  the  years,  he 
developed  insights  into  government  that  come 
only  with  experience. 

When  Eleazer  left  Washington  to  join 
The  St.  Petersbur  g  Timesas  an  editorial  writer, 
Geiald  R.  Ford,  then  House  minority  leader, 
saluted  the  reporter's  "sparkling  wit  and 
perceptive  writing." 

Sometimes,  you  need  more  than 
surface  facts  and  figures  to  understand  the 
news.  Eleazer's  wit  and  seasoned  view  of 
politics  probe  the  depths  of  fhe  Washrngton 
story  for  readers  on  Florida's  West  Coast. 
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MARCH 

1— N.  Y.  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Seminar,  Covering  Police  & 
Courts,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

1- 4 — Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.  Spring  Meeting,  Fairmont  Hotel,  Atlanta, 

Ga. 

2- 8 — ANPA/INPA  Marketing  Seminar,  Harrison  Inn,  Southbury,  Conn. 

2-14 — API  Editorial  Page  Editors  and  Writers  Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 

5- 7 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association  Legal  Symposium, 

Reston,  Va. 

6- 8 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Assn,  of  the  Carolinas  Winter 

Meeting,  Mills  Hyatt  House,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

6-8 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Pittsburgh  Hilton, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

9-10 — PNPA  Foundation  Newspaper-in-the-Classroom  Workshop, 
Sheraton-Harrisburg  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

9-11 — New  York  State  Publishers  Assn.  Winter  Convention,  Rye  Town 
Hilton  Inn,  White  Plains,  N  Y. 

9-11 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  Production  Conference 
(Western  Division),  Camelot  Inn,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

9- 12 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Government  Consolidation,  Vanderbilt 

U.,  Nashville  Tenn. 

10- 11 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Management  Seminar,  Airlie 

House,  Warrenton,  Va. 

10-13 — Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference,  Energy,  Conserva¬ 
tion,  and  Self-Sufficiency,  Washington,  D  C. 

12- 15 — National  Newspaper  Assn.  Government  Affairs  Conference,  Stouf- 

fers  National  Center  Inn,  Arlington,  Va. 

13- 14 — New  Jersey  Press  Assn.  Annual  Newspaper  Institute,  Ramada  Inn, 

East  Brunswick,  N.J. 

14- 16— Mid-America  Press  Institute  Copy  Editing  Seminar,  Sheraton  Air¬ 

port  Inn,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

15- 16 — Advertising  Executives  Assn,  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers  Meeting, 

Sheraton  Motor  Inn  North,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

16- 28 — API  New  Methods  of  Newspaper  Production  Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 

17- 19— Inter  American  Press  Association,  mid-year  board  of  directors, 

Camino  Real  Hotel,  San  Salvador,  El  Salvador. 

19-21 — SNPA  Editorial  Clinic,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

19-22 — Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies,  Cerromar  Beach  Hotel,  Dorado,  Puerto  Rico. 

21-23 — Midwest  Circulation  Management  Association,  Cosmopolitan 
Hotel,  Denver,  Colo. 

21-26 — American  Cancer  Society  Science  Writers  Seminar,  Hilton  Inn, 
San  Diego.  Calif. 

23-25 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Assn.  Meeting,  Ambassador 
East  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

23-25 — N.Y.  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Annual  Conference,  Os¬ 
sining,  N.Y. 

23-26— ANPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Personal  Journalism:  Giving  Readers 
What  They  Want,  Temple  University,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


APRIL 

3-5 — Tennessee  Press  Assn.  Advertising  Conference,  Music  City  Rode- 
way  Inn,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

3-5 — PNPA-Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Assn.  Display  Advertising 
Conference,  Lancaster  Treadway  Resort  Inn,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

3-5 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Assn.  Spring  Conference,  Chat¬ 
tanooga  Choo  Choo  Hilton  Inn,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

5- 6 — North  Carolina  Press  Assn.  Mechanical  Conference,  Hilton  Inn, 

Raleigh.  N.C. 

6- 10 — Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Assn.  Convention,  PSA  Hotel 

Islandia  on  Mission  Bay,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

6- 11 — PNPA  Foundation  Newspaper  Institute  Reporters  Training  Semi¬ 

nar,  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

7- 9 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  Convention,  Marriott  Hotel, 

New  Orleans,  La. 

7 — Associated  Press  Annual  Meeting,  Marriott  Hotel,  New  Orleans.  La. 

10- 13 — Louisiana  Press  Assn.  Annual  Convention,  Marriott  Hotel,  New 

Orleans,  La. 

11- 13— Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Radisson  Duluth, 

Duluth,  Minn. 

12- 15— Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Assn.  Spring  Meeting,  Playboy 

Club  Hotel,  Great  Gorge.  N.J. 

14 —  Canadian  Press  Spring  Meeting  of  the  Board.  Toronto,  Ontario. 

15—  Canadian  Press  Annual  Meeting,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
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warts  and  all 

\\  hen  Oliver  Cromwell  had  his  [mriraii  painled.  he  instrueted  the  artist 
to  reeord  his  I'aee  "warts  and  all!'  I  his  is  exaetly  what  Ameriea's  leading 
photographers  have  done  today  through  the  United  States  Environmental 
Proteetion  Ageney's  I)()CUME!R1CA  Project.  Designed  to  show  the  impact 
of  man  on  his  environment,  the  DOCUMERICA  pictures  are  sometimes 
appealing,  sometimes  appalling,  often  ugly.,, but  always  honest.  And  they 
are  yours  for  editorial  uses  to  emphasi/.e  our  environmental  concerns.  Check  DOCUMERICA  out  at  Berkey  K-  L 

ahmist  for  the  asking.  Berkey  K  *  L  has  been  named  custodian  of  the  12.(K)()  Custom  Services.  Inc..  222  East  44th  Street, 
original  .^.Smm  color  transparencies  now  in  the  DOCUMERICA  file.  VVe  have  New  York.  N.Y.  1(K)17.  Or.  if  you  are  in  a 
a  complete  reference  file  on  color  microfiche  film  cards  (4”  .x  b”  cards  each  hurry,  call  212-bbl-.s(i(K)  and  ask  for  the 
holding  W)  images).  Microfiche  readers  are  available  at  Berkey  K  •  L  for  your  DOCUMERICA  Eile. 
use  in  selecting  pht>tographs  by  appointment.The  photos  are  available  as  either 
transparencies. color  prints  or  Bi.YVV  prints  at  no  charge  other  than  lab  costs. 


BerkeyK+L 

&Documerica 


**Asplendid 

service...** 

^UndupTiccited  by  any 
other  source...^ 

^AnhcMiest 

^Oear, 

ConoM, 

IhiUased...** 


These  are  typical  of  scores  of  user  comments  on 
State  Farm’s  No-Fault  Press  Reference  Manual. 
Since  its  publication  in  January  of  1973.  it’s  become 
the  standard  reference  work  on  auto  insurance 
reform.  More  than  800  copies  are  in  use  in  the 
nation’s  newsrooms. 

Encyclopedic  in  scop)e,  the  300-page  loose 
leaf  manual  is  a  tab-indexed  guide  to  every  aspect 
of  the  no-fault  auto  insurance  story.  For  every  state 
that’s  passed  major  auto  insurance  legislation,  the 
manual  provides  a  concise  run-down  of  the  law’s 
principal  provisions,  along  with  an  analysis  and 
its  complete  text. 

Other  sections  include  a  historical  overview 
of  the  auto  insurance  reform  effort,  proposed  federal 
legislation  and  a  glossary  Updates  are  mailed  to 
all  manual  users  as  laws  are  amended  and  new 
ones  passed.  They  also  get  Advisory,  a  one-page 
newsletter  that  thumbnails  interim  developments. 

Altogether,  the  manual,  updates,  and 
newsletter  offer  authoritative,  unbiased  help  to 
everyone  reporting  on  auto  insurance  reform.  For 
this  free  service,  write  to: 


Robert  Sasser 

F\jblic  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  Illinois  61 701 
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CATCH-lines _ 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

CORRECTIONS  EDITOR,  PAR  EXCELLENCE— Get  this 
writer  the  first  annual  Catch-lines/Gertrude  Stein  Award. 
The  Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mercury  published  a  notice  the  other 
day:  “If  you’re  interested  in  the  answers  to  the  puzzle 
which  appeared  in  Thursday’s  comic  page  and  should  have 
appeared  Friday  then  read  Saturday’s  comic  page. 

“Here’s  what  happened. 

“Friday’s  comic  page  is  being  used  Saturday  because 
Saturday’s  comic  page  was  used  Friday.  Confusion 
abounds  because  the  answers  to  Thursday’s  crossword 
usually  appear  Friday  but  because  Saturday’s  page  was 
used  Friday,  Thursday’s  answers  are  in  Saturday. 

“The  answers  to  Friday’s  page  which  is  being  used 
Saturday  were  in  Friday’s  paper  because  Saturday’s  page 
was  used  Friday.” 

*  *  * 

COWS,  CORRESPONDENTS,  AND  THE  REST  OF  US— That 
hour  we  lost  overnight  last  Sunday  in  the  switch  to  day¬ 
light  saving  time  got  an  exhaustive  investigation  in  the 
Washington  Post  in  which  we  learn,  among  other  things, 
that  readers  got  their  newspaper  a  little  later  that  morn¬ 
ing,  but  the  hour  lost  had  no  impact  on  shifts,  editions  or 
transport  schedules — and,  also,  that  milk  would  not  arrive 
an  hour  later  at  area  depots  since  farmers  start  milking  at 
4  a.m.  no  matter  and  it’s  the  cows  that  have  to  adjust.  But, 
says  the  Post,  news  correspondents  did  have  a  problem. 
The  time  difference  between  Washington  and  Paris  meant 
American  correspondents  had  to  file  by  11  p.m.  instead  of 
midnight  for  6  p.m.  Washington  deadline.  On  the  other 
side,  foreign  correspondents  stationed  in  Washington  had 
an  extra  hour  to  meet  their  11  p.m.  Paris  deadline.  Or  “if 
they  are  so  unfortunate  as  still  to  be  paid  by  the  number  of 
words  they  write,  60  minutes  more  to  turn  out  copy  . . .” 

*  *  * 

THE  VOICE  OF  “MEET  THE  PRESS’’— Come  next 
November  when  “Meet  the  Press”  is  celebrating  its  28th 
year  on  radio  and  television,  Lawrence  E.  Spivak  plans  to 
retire  as  producer,  moderator  and  panelist.  The  74-year- 
old  newsman  began  his  career  on  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  while 
in  high  school.  Even  so,  it  will  still  be  the  voice  of  Spivak 
that  echoes  in  one’s  ear  whenever  “Meet  the  Press”  is  men¬ 
tioned. 

*  *  « 

HEADY  HEADS — For  a  couple  of  AP  stories  out  of 
Minneapolis — of  all  places — about  male  models  parading 
the  newest  in  underwear  for  a  GOP  Women  for  Political 
Effectiveness  fund-raising  and  some  “curvy  young  mod¬ 
els”  parading  in  filmy  lingerie  before  male  residents  of  a 
nursing  home — the  news  desk  at  the  Chicago  Sun-Timea 
bannered  the  two  stories  and  pictures  as  “Today’s  News  in 
Brief — It’s  a  Takeoff.” 

*  *  * 

WHAT  HE  DIDN’T  KNOW  ABOUT  TAXES— Roy  McHugh, 
Pittsburgh  Press  columnist-at-large,  in  a  piece  on  some 
illogicality  in  the  income  tax  system  mentioned  Vivien 
Kellems,  who  died  recently  at  78,  still  at  war  with  the 
Treasury  Department.  McHugh  says  he  always  admired 
the  stand  of  the  woman  executive  who  claimed  tax  laws 
discriminated  against  single  people. 

But  McHugh  says  he  liked  the  late  Chilly  Doyle’s  ap¬ 
proach  even  better.  Chilly  was  a  baseball  writer  for  the  old 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  and  classically  absent-minded. 
He  did  not  notice  when  tax  withholding  first  went  into 
effect  but  discovered  one  day  there  was  a  discrepancy  be¬ 
tween  his  salary  and  the  paycheck  figure.  He  mentioned 
this  to  reporter  Jack  Henry,  who  mentioned  the  withhold¬ 
ing  deduction.  “Withholding  tax?”  asked  Chilly.  Chilly 
even  hadn’t  thought  he  had  to  file  a  report. 

Having  visions  of  his  friend  in  jail,  Henry  marched 
Chilly  off  to  the  IRS  office.  An  agent  interviewed  Chilly 
after  first  announcing  “I  read  your  column  every  day.”  So, 
a  lot  of  back  records  and  figuring  resulted  in  an  an¬ 
nouncement  that  restitution  was  in  order:  Chilly  had  a 
rebate  coming. 
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Mobile/Pascagoula,  seventy-sixth  most  populous 
among  all  Metro  Areas^  is  growing  —  expanding  and 
flourishing  —  in  direct  contrast  to  the  overall  national 
economic  picture. 

The  big  $1.6  billion  EBI  muscle  set  retail  sales  soaring 
to  new  highs  in  the  last  reporting  period  and  current 
figures  show  healthy  gains. 

Employment  is  at  peak  capacity.  Payrolls  from  ship¬ 
pings  ship  buildings  chemicals  petroleum  and  petro¬ 
chemical  industries  keep  this  major  port  humming! 

Retail  activitys  toOs  is  booming— as  underscored  by  Bel 
Air  Mail  the  largest  shopping  center  in  the  entire  state 
of  Alabama.  This  is  just  one  of  Mobile/ Pascagoula's 
major  retail  shopping  centers  where  it  is  hard  to  find  a 
place  to  park  your  car! 

Get  in  step  with  Mobile/Pascagoula  —  cash  in  on  the 
"Spirit  of  '76"  through  the  most  responsive  medium  in 
the  Golden  Gulf  Coast . . . 

MOBILE 

PASCAGOULA 

FASTEST  GROWING  MARKET  ON  THE  GULF  COAST 
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Towards  one  big  union 

The  Newspaper  Guild  and  the  International  Typographical 
Union  have  signed  a  “no  raid”  agreement  (Feb.  22,  page  11)  and 
there  is  talk  of  merger  at  some  time  in  the  future.  The  ITU  has  also 
had  talks  with  the  pressmen’s  union  towards  the  same  end.  The 
Guild’s  convention  last  year  called  for  a  “merger,  amalgamation  or 
federation”  with  other  unions. 

There  is  no  doubt,  as  ITU  vice  president  Joe  Bingel  has  pointed 
out,  that  jurisdictional  lines  are  about  to  be  wiped  out  by  new 
electronic  equipment.  That  may  provide  justification  for  a  merger 
of  the  unions  in  what  used  to  be  called  the  mechanical  department, 
but  we  question  whether  the  “one  big  union”  concept  now  being 
advanced  by  some  union  officials  would  be  good  for  anyone  in  the 
newspaper  business,  or  the  business  itself. 

The  Guild  Reporter  quotes  the  Victoria  local  as  calling  on  the 
International  Executive  Board  to  “initiate  the  necessary  steps  to 
bring  about  one  union  in  the  newspaper  industry”  quoting 
Heywood  Broun,  the  Guild’s  founding  president,  as  expressing  the 
hope  for  a  single  union. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Broun’s  concept,  and  the  first  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Guild  adopted  in  1933,  was  for  a  union  of  news  and 
editorial  people.  It  was  only  after  several  years  of  struggle  that  he 
led  the  Guild  into  industrial  unionism  accepting  members  from 
other  newspaper  departments.  We  wonder  if  he  would  agree  now 
that  the  news  and  editorial  department  employes  he  worked  so 
hard  for  should  become  a  small  cog  in  the  “one  big  union”  concept. 

Some  metropolitan  city  publishers  would  probably  welcome  an 
opportunity  to  deal  with  less  than  the  10  or  more  unions  with 
which  they  now'  have  contracts.  But  one  need  only  look  abroad  to 
see  the  hazards  of  domination  that  can  come  from  one  all- 
encompassing  union  in  the  newspaper  field  where  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  news  employes  becomes  subjugated  to  the  will  of 
others  in  the  majority. 

We  hope  that  never  comes  to  pass  in  this  country. 

Fo/  amendments 

The  amendments  to  the  1966  Freedom  of  Information  Act  pass¬ 
ed  by  Congress  over  President  Ford’s  veto,  became  effective  last 
week.  Theoretically  it  requires  most  federal  agencies  to  honor  all 
requests  for  documentation  on  file  excepting  those  involving  na¬ 
tional  security. 

The  FBI  has  already  listed  the  exceptions  it  will  take  (Feb.  22, 
page  18)  and  noted  the  Fol  Act  is  in  conflict  with  the  “Privacy  Act 
of  1974.  Other  government  agencies  undoubtedly  will  develop  their 
own  series  of  objections.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  therefore,  how 
effective  the  new  act  will  be.  It  also  depends  upon  how  aggressive 
news  media  are  in  applying  the  Act  to  obtain  information. 

In  connection  with  this  and  related  issues  of  freedom  of 
information — censorship,  gag  orders,  shield  laws,  and  a  host  of 
others — we  want  to  put  in  a  plug  for  the  Reporters  Committee  for 
Freedom  of  the  Press  in  Washington  D.C.  Its  “Press  Censorship 
Newsletter”  is  a  compendium  of  up  to  date  reports  on  cases  in 
these  areas.  Volume  VI  just  released  contains  77  pages  of  316 
indexed  summaries.  The  committee  also  provides  legal  advice  and 
has  arranged  legal  representation  in  some  cases  on  a  pro-bono 
publico  basis  by  law  firms.  The  committee  needs  financial  support 
from  the  newspaper  business  to  continue  and  merits  it,  in  our 
opinion. 
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EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  March  1,  1975 


letters 


ON  WILMINGTON 

Many  shocks  of  gray  hair  and  many 
balding  pates  in  newsrooms  and  editorial 
offices  throughout  the  country  must  have 
waggled  in  aggravation  over  your  Feb¬ 
ruary  8  piece  on  Norman  Isaacs  and 
the  Wilmington  Neivs-Journal. 

How  much  stronger  the  candle  power 
becomes  when  E&P  turns  the  spotlight 
on  a  character  in  the  “eastern  establish¬ 
ment”  of  the  Fourth  Estate.  How  it 
smacks  of  the  Columbia  Journalism  Re¬ 
view. 

If  nothing  else,  your  over-kill  treat¬ 
ment  of  Isaacs’  triumphal  entrance  into 
the  Wilmington  picture  certainly  must 
have  caused  hundreds  of  young  and  mid¬ 
dle-aged  newspapermen  and  women 
throughout  the  country  to  wonder:  “Who 
is  Norman  Isaacs?” 


NO  RAIO 
aPACTji 


Perhaps  the  provincial  press  should 
be  grateful  to  E&P  for  this  melodramatic 
insight  into  the  routine  trauma  of  the 
“eastern  establishment  press.” 

J.  Douglas  Donehue 
(Donehue  is  former  managing  editor 
and  eity  editor  of  the  Charleston  (S.C.) 
ISeics  and  Courier.') 


January  10.  She  did  not  return  until 
January  27. 

3.  Robert  Hodierne  has  not  yet  been 
offered  a  job  with  a  “North  Carolina 
newspaper.”  He  has  received  overtures 
from  the  Charlotte  Observer  and  has 
talked  with  a  person  on  that  paper’s 
staff,  but  there  has  been  no  commit¬ 
ment  made,  as  your  reporter  could  have 
found  out  had  she  spoken  with  Hodierne, 
James  Gutman 
(Gutman  is  business  writer-reporter, 
Wilmington  (Dela.)  IS etvs- Journal.) 


I  was  impressed  with  E&P’s  coverage 
of  L’Aflfaire  Wilmington.  Seemed  to  me 
Carla  Rupp  did  a  rather  good  job  of 
covering  the  waterfront.  She  got  into 
good  focus  the  issue  of  whether  the  con¬ 
frontation  was  about  freedom  or  simple 
administration. 

Norman  E.  Isaacs 
(Isaacs  is  president  and  publisher  of  the 
News-Journal  Co.  in  Wilmington,  Dela.) 


FOR  THE  RECORD 

E&P  inadvertently  perpetuated  a  blun¬ 
der  in  its  issue  of  Jan.  18,  1975,  and  I 
sure  hope  we  can  stop  the  error  there 
with  a  quick  correction  so  it  doesn’t  end 
up  in  a  journalism  textbook. 

The  last  paragraph  of  an  article  by 
Philly  Murtha  on  page  38  quotes  an  edi¬ 
torial  in  the  new  suburban  weekly,  the 
Prince  George's  Journal,  which  purport¬ 
ed  to  quote  me.  Murtha  got  the  quote 
right,  but  the  Journal  did  not  come  even 
close.  And  it  had  my  quote  in  print  to 
work  from! 

I  wrote  a  paragraph  in  my  column  in 
the  Panorama  section  of  the  W' ashington 
Post,  as  follows: 

We  get  a  great  many  calls  from  peo¬ 
ple  who  want  information  published  in 
Panorama,  especially  the  Around  the 
Beltway  column  (a  collection  of  local 
items).  Because  of  the  volume  of  calls, 
{Continued  on  page  14) 


Howto 
succeed in 

New  ^rk 


It’s  hard  to  imagine  a  successful  selling  campaign  in  New  York 
in  which  The  New  York  Times  does  not  play  the  dominant 
part.  Because  The  Times  reaches  more  readers  than  any  other 
newspaper  in  the  area —both  weekdays  and  Sundays . . . 

...Who  are  college  graduates 
...  Who  hold  professional/ managerial  jobs 
...Who  earn  $20,000  a  year  or  more 
That’s  why,  year  after  year,  advertisers  have  made  The  Times 
...First  in  total  advertising 
...First  in  general  advertising 
...First  in  Manhattan  department  store  advertising 
...First  in  classified  advertising 
...First  in  financial  advertising 
...First  in  real  estate  advertising 
...First  in  automotive  advertising 
...First  in  home  furnishings  advertising 
...First  in  travel  advertising 
...First  in  apparel  advertising 
...First  in  liquor  advertising 
...First  in  amusements  advertising 

...And  first  in  advertising  in TTother  Media  Records 
classifications  as  well. 

Experience  has  proved  to  advertisers  that  they  profit  most  by 
putting  their  money  where  the  money  is.  It’s  as  simple  as  that. 

Ebc  ||ork  $ime0 

For  56  years  first  in  advertising  in  America’s  first  market. 


Sxirce  Markets  in  Focus 
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Family  Weekly  tied  to  Arab  oil  interests 


Family  Weekly,  the 
newspaper  supplement, 
has  become  a  member  of 
a  corporate  family  that 
has  close  ties  with  the  oil 
tycoons  of  Iran  and  Vene¬ 
zuela. 

Charter  Company,  a 
conglomerate  based  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  an¬ 
nounced  the  purchase  re¬ 
cently  of  Edward  R. 
Downe’s  interest  in  Downe 
Communications  Inc.  For 
$8.7  million  the  company 
headed  by  Raymond  K. 
Mason  acquired  43%  of 
the  outstanding  stock  of 
Downe,  a  diversified  “pub¬ 
lic”  company  which  owns, 
in  addition  to  FW,  the  La¬ 
dies'  Home  Journal,  mar¬ 
keting  services,  broadcast 
stations  and  mail  order 
pet  supply  firms. 

The  Downe  acquisition 


w’as  one  of  several  in  a 
fast-moving  program  of 
Charter  Company  follow¬ 
ing  a  year  (1974)  in 
which  its  revenues  zoomed 
to  $1.1  billion  from  $461 
million  in  1973.  Due  to  the 
soaring  price  of  crude  oil. 
Charter  Co.  reported  earn¬ 
ings  up  from  $4.61  a  share 
in  1973  to  $11.25  a  share 
in  1974. 

About  95%  of  Charter’s 
income  is  from  petroleum 
operations  in  Iran  and 
Venezuela.  The  rest  comes 
from  finance,  land  devel¬ 
opment  and  oil  refining  in 
the  Southeast.  In  the 
Iranian  consortium.  Char¬ 
ter  produces  about  35,000 
barrels  of  oil  a  day.  The 
company  has  begun  ex¬ 
ploration  for  oil  and  gas 
in  Florida  and  Colorado 
and  has  been  talking  with 


McDowell  Enterprises, 
Inc.  for  a  joint  venture 
in  coal  mining. 

The  Jacksonville  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  which  has 
more  than  $1  billion  in 
outstanding  mortgages,  is 
a  wholly  owned  subsidiary 
of  the  Charter  Co.  The 
principal  stockholders  of 
Charter  are  St.  Joe  Pa¬ 
per  Company,  23% ;  and 
Mason,  14%.  St.  Joe  is 
controlled  by  Alfred  I.  du- 
Pont  whose  interests  in¬ 
clude  the  Florida  East 
Coast  Railway. 

Charter  Co.  is  buying 
the  National  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.  of  Florida  and 
with  F.  Eberstadt  &  Co. 
and  St.  Joe  Paper  Co.  it 
is  joining  with  the  Bank 
Omran  of  Iran  in  an 
international  investment 
group  with  brokerage  and 


underwriting  operations 
in  Tehran.  Omran  is  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Pahlav 
Foundation  which  handles 
investments  for  Shah  Mo¬ 
hammed  Reza  Pahlavi  of 
Iran. 

In  connection  wdth  the 
Downe  stock  purchase  the 
Federal  Communications 
Commission  authorized  the 
transfer  of  six  radio  sta¬ 
tion  licenses  from  Bartell 
Media  Co.,  a  Downe  sub¬ 
sidiary.  Three  are  AM 
outlets  in  New  York,  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  San  Diego; 
the  others  are  FM  outlets 
in  Detroit,  Miami  and  St. 
Louis. 

Mason,  who  was  born  in 
Jacksonville  in  1927,  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  in  1949 
and  founded  the  Charter 
Co.  in  1959. 


SNPA  swings  spotlight 
from  games  to  business 

Supplier  prizes  prohibited 


The  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  which  has  335  dailies  in 
14  states  as  members,  will  dim  the  spot¬ 
light  on  recreation  and  give  more  at¬ 
tention  to  business  matters  at  the  an¬ 
nual  conventions,  beginning  this  year. 

In  keeping  with  the  ethical  standards 
of  the  industry,  the  SNPA  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  has  adopted  a  new  policy  which 
bans  the  solicitation  of  funds  from  as¬ 
sociate  members,  the  suppliers  and 
manufacturers  of  equipment,  etc.,  to 
pay  for  golf  and  tennis  tournament 
prizes. 

Reed  Sarratt,  executive  vicepresident 
of  SNPA,  explained  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  four-day  meeting  of  50  officers,  di¬ 
rectors  and  committee  members  in 
Marco  Island,  Fla.  (Feb.  20-23)  that 
the  waiving  of  favors  was  one  step 
toward  building  a  new  image  for  the 
association. 

“In  the  future,”  he  said,  “SNPA 
will  assert  the  southern  point  of  view 
on  major  issues,  particularly  those  that 
are  pertinent  to  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try.” 

To  break  up  its  position  of  influence, 
SNPA  presid.ent  M.  W.  Armistead  III, 
president  of  Landmark  Communica¬ 
tions  Inc.  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  announced 


a  development  program  that  calls  for 
more  study  groups,  surveys  and  re¬ 
search  projects. 

Clinics  and  seminars  with  subject 
matter  appealing  to  publishers  and 
other  chief  executives  will  be  added  to 
the  list  of  sessions  which  SNPA  and 
the  SNPA  Foundation  have  been  con¬ 
ducting.  Sarratt  said  35  top-rank  ex¬ 
ecutives  have  enrolled  for  an  editorial 
clinic  in  March  when  the  legal  ques¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  First  Amendment 
w’ill  be  reviewed  by  a  panel  of  experts. 

A  circulation  seminar  for  publishers 
will  be  next  on  the  schedule.  Labor  re¬ 
lations  and  production  clinics  at  this 
level  will  be  arranged  by  Cleve  Rumble, 
an  SNPA  vicepresident. 

The  revised  format  for  the  annual 
convention  at  Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  No¬ 
vember  16-19,  will  provide  headline 
speakers  at  both  the  Monday  and  the 
Wednesday  general  sessions.  The  latter 
is  a  sharp  break  with  tradition. 
Through  the  years  the  members  gath¬ 
ered  after  the  perfunctory  business 
period  Wednesday  morning  to  watch 
the  awarding  and  selection  of  prizes 
donated  for  the  golf  and  tennis  play¬ 
ers. 

The  tourneys  will  be  a  feature  of  the 


convention  program,  Sarratt  said,  but 
there  will  be  no  merchandise  prizes. 
Instead,  trophies  and  gift  certificates  to 
be  financed  by  entry  fees  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  from  the  home  office  after  the 
convention.  The  awards  in  both  the 
golf  and  tennis  competition  will  be 
equal. 

Elimination  of  suppliers’  contribu¬ 
tions  for  prizes  follows  a  board  decision 
last  year  to  prohibit  the  distribution 
of  promotional  materials  at  the  con¬ 
vention. 

Sarratt  said  the  associate  members, 
whose  dues  have  been  increased  from 
$350  to  $500  a  year,  may  continue 
their  social  affairs.  The  registration 
fee  for  the  annual  convention  has  been 
raised  from  $30  to  $50  a  person. 

“It’s  not  for  SNPA  to  say  if  a  mem¬ 
ber  wants  to  accept  a  personal  invita¬ 
tion,”  Sarratt  said.  “But  there  will  not 
be  SNPA  sponsorship  for  any  outside 
activities.  That  goes  for  all  of  the  pro¬ 
grams.” 

A  campaign  to  enlist  more  members 
from  among  the  140  eligible  dailies  in 
the  South  will  be  started  immediately 
under  the  direction  of  Ruth  N.  Smith, 
vicepresident/administration. 

Also  at  the  Marco  Island  meeting, 
W.  Frank  Aycock  Jr.,  Memphis,  chair¬ 
men  of  the  SNPA  Foundation  board 
of  trustees,  reported  that  this  year’s  ap¬ 
peal  for  $600,000  had  already  been  met 
with  five-year  contributions  and  pledges 
of  $633,000,  all  from  300  newspapers 
or  their  publishers.  The  fund  campaign 
was  conducted  by  Joe  M.  Dealey,  Dal¬ 
las  News,  and  Roland  Weeks  Jr.,  Bi¬ 
loxi  Herald-Sun. 
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Food  editors  urged  to  give 

By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  was  recently  invited  to 
send  Jane  Benet  on  a  junket  to  Switzerland  to  taste 
cheese.  It  seemed  to  Gordon  Pates,  managing  editor,  like 
a  long  way  to  go  for  such  a  trivial  purpose,  and  wdth 
Benet’s  approval  the  Chronicle  declined. 

“We  turn  down  most  such  junkets,”  Pates  told  about 
120  food  editors  from  newspapers  around  the  country  at 
a  seminar  (February  23)  at  the  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  San 
Francisco,  which  was  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Pills- 
bury/General  Electric  Bake-off. 

In  turning  down  the  junkets,  Pates  said  the  paper  tries 
not  to  be  stuffy  about  it.  “We  have  gone  on  others  in  the 
past,  obtained  good  stories  from  them  and  returned,  T 
believe,  with  virtue  intact.” 

Food  advertiser  important 

In  his  talk,  “Food  and  the  Facts  of  Life,”  Pates  said 
the  food  advertiser  is  the  man  who  really  made  the  food 
section  possible  and  to  ignore  that  fact  is  to  ignore  the 
obvious.  “Over  the  years  I  have  learned  that  most  ac¬ 
counts  give  us  no  trouble;  they  seek  only  a  fair  shake 
and  no  special  advantage,”  he  said.  “There  are  ways  to 
disabuse  the  few  who  think  they  bought  your  columns 
along  with  the  schedule  of  ads  they  placed. 

“I  suspect  many  food  editors  are  egged  on  to  bite  the 
hand  that  feeds  them  and  their  colleagues  by  the  food 
faddist  and  the  ovenvrought  consumer  advocate.  A  sense 
of  the  fitness  of  things  is  essential  in  these  circumstances, 
lest  you  win  the  battle  of  the  moment  and  later  lose  the 
war,”  he  said.  “There  is  a  balancing  act  which  all  good 
food  editors  must  learn  to  perform  between  informing 
readers  and  threatening  the  sources  of  revenues  which 
sustain  newspapers.” 

William  German,  executive  news  editor  of  the  Chronicle, 
who  moderated  the  program,  turned  to  Pates  after  his 
talk  and  said,  “I  think  the  reason  we  have  the  advertising 
linage  we  have  is  because  of  the  food  pages.” 

A  numlier  of  the  food  editors  were  concerned  with  their 
budgets  and  the  fact  they  need  enough  money  to  produce 
good  pages.  One  woman  asked  Pates,  “If  you  were  doing 
some  cutting  in  the  newspaper  budget,  would  you  cut 
food  over  sports?”  Answered  Pates,  “There  are  many 
more  adroit  ways  to  go  about  it,  such  as  paring  a  little 
everywhere.”  It  was  pointed  out  that  as  many  as  a  third 
of  food  page  readers  may  be  men. 

Pates  jiointed  out  that  he  stopped  sending  Jane  Benet 
to  the  annual  food  editors  conference  sponsored  by  the 
Newspaper  .Advertising  Sales  .Association  (N.ASA),  which 
most  food  editors  in  the  country’  attend,  at  Benet’s  request 
“since  she  felt  that  a  law  of  diminishing  returns  had 
set  in;  what  there  was  new  to  learn  was  no  longer  worth 
the  hassle.” 


Tost  kilrhrns  suggested 

Jeanne  Voltz,  fcx>d  editor  of  Woman’s  Day  since  19  ’• 
after  13  years  as  food  editor  of  the  Los  Anqeles  Time  , 
spoke  on  “Nutrition  Is  a  Four  Letter  Word  Spelled 
F-O-O-D.”  She  said  recipes  have  a  heck  of  a  lot  more 
interest  than  the  pros  and  cons  of  sugar,  egg  yolks  or  the 
National  Nutrition  Survey.  “Yet  about  99  percent  of  your 
editors  think  so  little  of  recipes  that  they  don’t  provide 
test  kitchens,”  Voltz  criticized.  “Lack  of  test  kitchens 
are  a  joy  to  the  public  relations  people.  You  are  wide 
open  to  puffei  created  in  the  name  of  recipes  if  you  have 
no  facilities  for  developing  your  own.” 

She  said  the  criticism  aimed  at  food  writei's  is  mis¬ 
directed.  Editors  should  be  the  target.  “Many  of  them 
weasel  out,  cry  poor  mouth  or  ignore  the  time,  staff  and 
money  needed  to  cover  food  and  nutrition  adequately.  The 
editor  tends  to  blame  the  food  writer,  when  in  fact  the 
company’s  stinginess  is  the  culprit.” 

Voltz  criticized  why  no  qualified  food  writer  from 


advertisers  a  ‘fair  shake’ 


Portion  of  newspaper  food  editors 
at  the  Pillsbury/General  Electric 
Bake-off  in  San  Francisco  last  week. 


GORDON  PATES 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 


BEVERLEY  KEES 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 


newspapers  is  assigned  to  Washington  except  those  on 
Washington  newspapers,  to  cover  FDA,  FTC,  agriculture 
of  committees  concerned  with  food.  Plus,  there  were  1,200 
media  people  accredited  to  the  World  Food  Congress  in 
Rome,  and  she  wondered  why  few  of  the  reporters  had 
technical  knowledge  of  food. 

Elaine  Tait,  food  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
13  years  before  being  named  fashion  editor  in  1973,  said 
each  food  writer  should  speak  to  management  for  her¬ 
self.  She  said  that  obviously  a  lot  of  food  editors  didn’t 
communicate,  because  they  weren’t  at  the  Bake-Off.  Some 
editors  wouldn’t  let  their  food  writers  attend  because  the 
editors  thought  it  was  just  a  publicity’  "‘unt  to  get  Pills- 
bury’s  name  in  the  paper,  she  said.  O  had  reportedly 
told  the  food  editor,  Tait  said,  “The  Bake-Off  is  not  news. 
You  can  get  it  from  the  wire  services.” 

She  said  the  Bake-Off  w’as  not  just  Pillsbury  propa¬ 
ganda;  that  it  was  an  excellent  way  to  honor  homemak¬ 
ers.  A  lot  of  newspaper  management  people  send  their 
sportswriters  to  California  golf  tournaments  and  their 
fashion  editors  to  Seventh  Avenue,  she  said.  Tait  urged 
the  women  to  stop  hiding  behind  an  apron  of  ethics  and 
associations  and  start  speaking  up  for  themselves.  “Goody 
Two  Shoes  is  never  going  to  make  it  big  as  a  food  writer. 
Katie  Combat  Boots  just  might.” 

While  the  Inquirer’s  policy  was  to  permit  junketing, 
Tait  said  there  never  was  a  request,  on  junkets  she 
accepted,  for  sjierific  stories.  Nor  was  there  any  pressure 
afterwards.  “I  wrote  what  I  felt  the  subject  merited 
and  the  readers  might  find  interesting.  I  never  wrote 
extensively.  Some  editors  wrote  a  great  deal  about  those 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Field  predicts  reader  gains 
for  afternoon  dailies 


Chanprinp  lifestyles  and  reading  pat¬ 
terns — especially  those  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  woman — are  paving  the  comeback 
road  for  afternoon  daily  newspapers, 
according  to  Marshall  Field,  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Siin-Times  and  Daily 
iVeu's. 

Speaking  to  the  Chicago  Advertising 
Club  on  February  13,  Field  said,  .  I 
believe  that  far  from  being  dead,  the 
afternoon  newspapers  in  Chicago  are 
on  the  verge  of  a  period  of  growth, 
which  will  be  beneficial  to  newspapers, 
the  advertising  community  and  busi¬ 
ness.” 

He  pointed  out,  ‘‘Today  afternoon 
papers  nationally  still  outsell  morning 
ones  (36  million  to  26  million).  This 
is  true  in  several  major  cities  such  as 
Detroit,  Milwaukee,  Philadelphia  and 
Atlanta.  Advertising  on  the  whole  fol¬ 
lows  circulation.  So  in  many  areas  the 
evening  field  still  dominates.” 

But,  he  said,  in  Chicago  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  advertising  dollars  go 
into  the  morning  papers,  which  Field 
claimed  is  “out  of  proportion  to  the  cir¬ 
culation  figures.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  pattern  will  change.” 

Holding  own 

Despite  dire  predictions  of  televi¬ 
sion’s  effect,  Chicago  p.m.  dailies  have 
held  their  own,  he  added,  and  with 
more  leisure  time,  more  people  will  be 
reading  afternoon  papers.  Other  factors 
which  will  lead  readers  back  to  p.m. 
newspapers  included  the  move  toward 
mass  transportation  in  urban  areas 
rather  than  individual  auto  usage,  he 
said. 

More  important  though.  Field  said, 
“Advertising  on  the  other  hand  is  an¬ 
other  problem  entirely.  Since  World 
War  II  the  afternoon  papers  have  al¬ 
ways  suffered.  Because  no  paper  is 
healthy  without  a  strong  advertising 
base,  rumors  have  abounded  that  both 
the  Tribune  and  the  Field  papers 
would  fold  up  in  the  afternoon.  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  the  pessimists  this  will 
never  happen.  .  .  . 

“Even  when  Today  folded,  the  Trib¬ 
une  immediately  started  two  p.m.  edi¬ 
tions.  In  fact  their  biggest  influx  of 
new  editorial  material  is  in  their  after¬ 
noon  final.  This  was  a  major  commit¬ 
ment  by  the  Tribune  Company  and.  a 
sign  that  they  feel  much  the  same  as 
I  do,”  he  said. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  this  commit¬ 
ment,  the  Chicago  publisher  said,  was 
changing  lifestyles.  “For  instance,  with 
women  taking  more  active  and  diversi¬ 
fied  roles  in  society  today,  more  and 
more  housewives  and  young  ladies  are 
leaving  homemaking  for  part-time  jobs 
and  careers.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
women  comprise  37.5  percent  of  the  la¬ 
bor  force  in  the  Chicago  metropolitan 
area. 


“Nearly  half,  43.5  percent  of  women 
18  years  and  older  have  jobs.  This  was 
not  true  even  a  few  years  ago.  If  they 
have  a  family  and  must  get  the  kids 
off  in  the  morning,  the  shopping  must 
be  done  after  work.  A  p.m.  paper’s 
later  deadlines  make  its  advertising  of 
products  or  special  buys  much  more 
timely  to  the  working  w'oman  than  an 
a.m.  paper  that  has  been  in  the  house 
all  day,”  he  explained. 

Women  and  papers 

Since  women  are  an  important  mar¬ 
ket  segment.  Field  said,  “I  think  this  is 
a  very  exciting  trend  for  p.m.  publish¬ 
ers.  I  think  more  and  more  stores  will 
be  staying  open  in  the  evening  and 
many  women  will  find  themselves  read¬ 
ing  an  evening  paper  at  the  dinner  ta¬ 
ble — instead  of  at  the  breakfast  table — 
and  then  going  out  to  shop.” 

Field  also  traced  the  growth  of  news¬ 
papers  from  the  time  the  nation  was 
founded  until  the  present.  Part  of  the 
advantage  during  the  early  years,  he 
said,  was  that  women  had  more  leisure 
time  in  the  afternoons  back  then  and 
often  read  the  paper.  Because  of  that 
reason,  “the  evening  papers  fattened 
on  the  announcements  of  the  stores.” 

This  Field  indicated  may  be  a  signal 
of  history  repeating  itself. 

Concerning  other  neAvspaper  mat¬ 
ters,  Field  said  “I  also  think  that 
newspapers  have  long  ago  buried  the 
m^dh  that  television  can  wreck  them. 
Television  will  never  have  the  ability 
to  move  multiple  items  at  specific 
prices  and  today’s  buyer  is  more  and 
more  careful  how  he  or  she  spends 
money.” 

“Unfortunately,”  he  concluded,  “I  am 
afraid  the  advertising  community  will 
be  the  last  to  realize  this  opportunity 
of  p.m.  newspapers,  since  historically 
it  has  always  been  more  a  creature  of 
habit  than  our  readers;  but  nonetheless 
the  trend  is  there  and,  as  circulation 
grows  and  more  people  shop  at  night, 
smart  merchants  will  begin  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage.” 

• 


Worrell  weekly  sold 
to  reporter-tv  adman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  B.  Long  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  S.C.  purchased  the  54-year-old 
Winter  Park  (Fla.)  Sun-Herald  from 
Worrell  Newspapers,  Inc.,  February  1. 

Long  was  advertising  sales  manager 
for  WIS-tv  in  Columbia.  Mrs.  Long 
was  an  investigative  news  reporter  for 
the  Columbia  (S.C.)  Record. 

Maurice  K.  Henry,  an  associate  of 
George  J.  Cooper  Associates,  was  sales 
consultant  for  the  change  of  ownership. 


FCC  rejects  transfer 
of  station  to  paper 

In  its  first  action  under  the  new 
rule  barring  common  ownership  of  a 
newspaper  and  broadcast  station,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
last  week  (February  21)  announced  it 
had  rejected  transfer  of  WYNX,  a 
radio  station  in  Smyrna,  Ga.,  to  Times- 
Journal,  Inc.,  a  newspaper  publishing 
company  in  nearby  Marietta. 

The  Jonquil  Broadcasting  Company, 
which  operates  WYNX  now,  is  under 
control  of  Laurence  N.  Polk,  Jr. 

Otis  A.  Brumby,  Jr.,  Times-Journal 
publisher,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  ap¬ 
plication  was  made  to  the  FCC  seven 
or  eight  years  ago  to  transfer  control 
to  Times-Journal,  Inc.  and  M.  W.  Kin¬ 
ney,  Jr. 

“It  looks  to  me  as  if  our  application 
was  deliberately  held  up  until  a  cross¬ 
ownership  rule  could  be  adopted,” 
Brumby  said.  “Furthermore,  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve,  when  Congress  created  the  FCC, 
it  intended  to  have  the  Commission  pre¬ 
vent  newspapers  from  owning  broad¬ 
cast  stations.” 

“We’ll  fight  it,”  he  said,  “but  just 
how,  we’ll  be  deciding  later.  It  may 
be  to  go  back  to  the  FCC  to  ask  re¬ 
consideration,  or  we  may  decide  to  take 
the  matter  directly  to  court. 

“The  decision,  as  I  see  it,  is  grossly 
unfair.  The  FCC  wants  to  insure  vary¬ 
ing  points  of  view  in  any  given  area. 
Believe  me,  we’ve  plenty  of  points  of 
view.  As  far  as  radio  is  concerned, 
there  are  at  least  30  AM  stations  and 
no  telling  how  many  FM  stations.  Then, 
since  WYNX  is  in  the  Atlanta  metro¬ 
politan  area,  Smyrna  gets  broadcast 
signals  from  Atlanta,  as  well  as  being 
in  the  circulation  area  of  the  Atlanta 
newspapers — the  Journal  and  Constitu- 
tion.” 

• 

Foreign  newsmen  visit 
Grinnell  newspaper 

A  dozen  foreign  journalists,  corre¬ 
spondents  based  in  Washington,  D.C. 
and  Chicago,  spent  five  days  in  Grin¬ 
nell,  Iowa  late  in  January  on  a  pro¬ 
gram  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Informa¬ 
tion  Agency’s  Foreign  Press  Center, 

The  purpose  of  the  visit  to  this 
small  college  town,  according  to  USIA 
escort  Myriam  Johnston,  was  to  enable 
the  journalists  to  “live  at  every  level 
of  the  community.”  During  their  stay, 
thev  spent  time  with  Grinnell  families 
and  met  with  representatives  of  agri¬ 
culture,  labor,  education,  business  and 
industry. 

A.  J.  Pinder,  managing  editor  of  the 
Grmnell  Herald-Register,  coordinated 
activities  for  the  visitors  from  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  Great  Britain,  Israel, 
Japan,  Latin  America,  the  Netherlands, 
Poland,  South  Africa,  Sweden  and 
Switzerland. 
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N.Y.  nursing  home  scandal 
generating  wider  coverage 


By  Darrell  Leo 

Like  the  acorn  which  prew  to  be  a 
miphty  oak,  the  New  York  expose  on 
nursinp  homes  has  prown  to  be  a  near¬ 
national  scandal  w’ith  repercussions  in 
all  sectors. 

Not  only  has  the  expose,  cracked  by 
John  Hess  of  the  Neiv  York  Times  and 
Jack  Newfield  of  the  Village  Voice, 
stirred  front  pape  headlines  across 
the  country,  but  it  has  launched  local 
investipations  in  more  than  10  states. 
(E&P,  Jan.  25) 

Accordinp  to  U.S.  Senator  Frank  E. 
Moss,  Utah  Democrat  and  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  investipatinp  the 
scandal,  the  stories  have  received  wide 
attention  from  not  only  newspapers 
but  news  weeklies  and  television.  His 
office  reported  thousands  of  letters 
pourinp  in  containinp  clippinps  and 
opinions,  many  of  them  written  by 
nurses  for  their  patients. 

Headinp  the  committee  which  has 
called  on  Rabbi  Bernard  Berpman  to 
explain  the  profits  from  his  chain  of 
homes.  Moss  said  the  New  York  case 
is  peneratinp  “more  than  the  normal 
amount  of  press  coverape”  which  he 
said  is  “all  to  the  pood  because  it  has 
reawakened  the  nation’s  populace  feel- 
inps  and  attitudes  toward  care  for  the 
elderly.” 

At  first,  the  Senator  said,  the  story 
appeared  to  be  local  in  nature,  but  now 
it  has  penerated  massive  coverape.  The 
issue,  he  added,  may  even  be  reachinp 
international  proportions,  judpinp  from 
letters  his  staff  has  compiled. 

The  reason  for  the  wdde-spread  in¬ 
terest?  Sen.  Moss  said  the  Berpman 
case  has  broupht  to  lipht  two  main 
areas  of  concern  which  have  been  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  press.  The  first  is  the  poor 
care  of  the  elderly  which,  he  said,  is 
not  unusual  and  had  been  covered 
previously.  But  the  second  w'as  Dr. 
Berpman  and  others  who  had  the  seem- 
inply  apparent  ability  to  profit  preatly 
from  Federal  reimbursement  for  run¬ 
ning  these  nursing  homes. 

Cites  unevenness 

Althouph  the  Senator  who  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  subcommittee  on  Long-Term 
Care  under  the  Senate  Special  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Aging  is  highly  pleased  with 
the  extent  of  coverage,  he  added,  “I’m 
somewhat  critical  of  the  unevenness  of 
press  coverage  we’ve  received  through¬ 
out  the  years.”  Chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  since  1963,  Moss  said  it  has 
only  been  in  recent  months  when  the 
press  focused  its  spotlight  on  his  often- 
neglected  committee  that  he  feels  cov¬ 
erage  has  been  adequate. 

In  the  future.  Sen.  Moss  said  he 
hoped  the  “press  might  devote  some 
part  of  its  daily  editorial  or  news  as¬ 
signments  to  beat  reporting  on  the 
elderly”  which  he  thought  might  help 


.solve  the  problems  now  being  encoun¬ 
tered. 

Series  of  articles  like  the  one  written 
by  fellow  Utahn  Hess  have  helped,  he 
said.  But  coverape  of  this  area  has 
either  been  ignored  or  left  to  the  luck 
of  the  moment. 

The  senator’s  aide  Val  Halamandaris 
•who  has  followed  this  specialized  area 
said  the  committee  had  “a  great  deal  of 
difficulties  petting  attention  in  the  early 
years.”  He  said  the  committee  often 
had  to  go  out,  talk  to  people  and,  in 
effect,  recruit  reporters  for  more  cov¬ 
erape. 

“We’re  not  out  to  make  news  for  the 
sake  of  news,”  Halamandaris  explained. 
But,  he  said,  it  was  the  neglect  in  the 
press  on  nursinp  homes  and  the  elderly 
which  in  a  way  is  responsible  for  the 
conditions  the  elderly  are  forced  to  live 
with  now. 

“The  media  has  an  imnortant  role  as 
do  all  advocates.”  he  said,  pointing  out 
what  needs  to  be  done.  Halamandaris 
added  that  one  problem  wdth  reportage 
on  the  aged  is  that  the  elderlv  are  not 
on  a  list  of  most  newspaper’s  priorities, 
weren’t  before  the  expose  and  still 
aren’t. 

Future  state  inquiries 

Future  Senate  inquiries  wnll  spread 
the  roots  of  this  scandal.  States  al¬ 
ready  slated  for  investigation  hearings 
include  Florida.  Massachusetts,  Illinois, 
Alabama,  California,  and  Tennessee. 

Meanwhile,  Halamandaris  said  other 
states  led  by  newspaper  stories  or 
state  investigative  boards  have  also  in¬ 
creased  public  awareness  of  nursing 
home  problems  which  have  ranged  from 
infestation  to  outright  theft  of  pa- 
inadequate  heating,  to  rat  and  roach 
tients’  trust  funds  by  home  directors. 
The  legislative  aide  mentioned  10  states 
where  investipations  are  already  under 
way  either  through  local  newspapers, 
consumer  advocates  or  state  attorneys. 
They  included  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  Oregon,  Nebraska,  Florida 
and  Massachusetts  as  well  as  New 
York. 

In  those  states  where  investigations 
are  taking  place,  coverage  has  varied 
greatly.  Many  have  chosen  to  rely  on 
stories  fed  through  the  wdre  services 
or  spot  coverage  of  state  investigative 
agencies.  Some  though  have  assigned 
reporters  to  follow  through,  checking 
local  conditions  in  the  area. 

Local  tie-in 

In  Florida,  for  example,  Frank 
Beacham.  reporter  for  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald,  has  been  assigned  to  cover  the  lo¬ 
cal  angle.  On  the  storv  for  over  a 
month,  he  said  many  of  his  stories  deal 
with  Bergman’s  ownership  of  nursing 


homes  in  Dade  County. 

However,  he  has  also  written  stories 
about  patient  care  and  financial  ar¬ 
rangements  for  chain  operations.  “I’ve 
been  following  through  on  state  files 
and  reports  of  complaints,”  he  said.  So 
far  Beacham  has  uncovered  many  con¬ 
ditions  plaguing  the  elderly  throughout 
g  encoun-  the  nation:  Lack  of  heat,  infestations, 
robbery  of  trust  funds,  unauditable 
le  written  records  of  patient  ownerships, 
helped,  he  conditions  in  Miami,  he  said, 

area  has  "ot  anywhere  near  the  degree  of 

j  the  luck  seriousness  of  New  York.  But  there 
are  a  lot  of  problems.  In  some  of  the 
imandaris  homes,  the  stench  of  urine  is  almost 
lized  area  nauseating.” 

>at  deal  of  Since  the  time  the  Herald  started  its 
1  the  early  series — focusing  mainly  on  Bergman’s 
ttee  often  connection — other  newspapers  have 
le  and  in  picked  up  the  issue  including  the  St. 
more  cov-  Petersburg  Times. 

Beacham  reported  that  since  Senate 
ws  for  the  investigations  started,  the  state’s  attor- 
explained.  began  his  own  investigation  and 

lect  in  the  nursing  homes  have  invited  the  press 

the  elderlv  take  a  tour  of  individual  facilities, 
tie  for  the  added  that  the  Florida  Nursing 

ced  to  live  Home  Association,  a  lobbying  group, 
has  set  up  a  peer  review  board  to  in- 
mt  role  as  vestigate  aggravated  complaints  with 
minting  out  suspension  from  association  as  the  pen- 
amandaris  alty. 

reportage  Conflict  of  interest 

•Iv  are  not  In  Minnesota,  both  the  Minneapolis 
priorities.  Star  and  Tribune  have  been  investigat- 
and  still  Jng  conditions  in  their  own  area.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Sam  Newlund  of  the  Trib- 
une,  stories  have  not  been  of  the  expose 
nature,  although  consumer  crusader 
eill  spread  Daphne  Krous  has  supplied  both  pa- 
States  al-  pers  with  plenty  of  copy  and  contro- 
n  hearings  versy. 

ts,  Illinois,  “With  respect  to  one  home  we’ve 
mnessee.  spent  a  lot  of  time  finding  things  that 

said  other  seem  to  lie  wrong,”  Newlund  said.  Both 
stories  or  he  and  Star  reporter  Joe  Blade  uncov- 
ive  also  in-  ered  a  conflict  of  interest  involving 
)f  nursing  nursing  home  owner  Bertram  Strimling 
inged  from  w'ho  also  sat  on  the  state’s  board  of 
•ft  of  pa-  health. 

and  roach  Other  items  both  newspapers  have 
•  directors.  run  include  alleged  preferential  treat¬ 
’d  10  states  ment  accorded  nursing  homes  and  vio- 
eady  under  lations  of  fire  codes, 
ewspapers.  For  the  Poston  Globe,  the  nursing 
^  attorneys.  homes  of  the  area  have  been  a  con- 

Wisconsin,  tinuous  source  of  stories,  according  to 
Maryland,  Herb  Black,  senior  medical  writer, 

a,  Florida  Along  with  medical  editor  Richard 

1  as  New  Knox  and  medical  writer  Nels  Bruze- 
lius,  the  Globe  has  followed  the  situa- 
restigations  tion  for  many  years, 
has  varied  Recently,  there  have  been  no  sensa- 
to  rely  on  tional  developments.  Black  reported, 

re  services  During  the  past  year  the  Globe  has 
ivestigative  carried  a  succession  of  stories  about 

•e  assigned  probes  into  Federal  overpayment  of 

li,  checking  nursing  homes  and  the  investigation  of 
the  homes  by  Massachusetts’  so-called 
fraud  squad  under  the  Department  of 
Welfare. 

)le,  Frank  According  to  Black,  sources  indicated 
Miami  Her-  a  possible  $1  million  fraud  in  the  state 
wer  the  lo-  alone.  Meanwhile  the  state’s  attorney 
for  over  a  general  has  opened  his  own  investiga- 
stories  deal  tion  of  home  rates, 
of  nursing  (Continued  on  page  13) 
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Coverage  of  the  scandals  as  they 
continue,  said  Black,  can  come  from  the 
medical  staff  although  state  house  re¬ 
porters  are  also  intricately  involved. 

Added  Black,  “Nursing  homes  here 
have  been  quiet  at  the  moment.  I  guess 
it’s  time  to  take  another  look.” 

Carolyn  Pickering  of  the  Indianapo¬ 
lis  Star  has  wTitten  a  series  of  stories 
focusing  on  individual  homes,  the  fees 
they  charge  and  the  standards  of  care. 
So  far  she  has  found  that  even  non¬ 
profit  nursing  homes  in  the  area  are 
turning  up  a  record  of  patient  neglect, 
while  fees  per  month  can  range  as 
high  as  $650. 

Another  reporter  mentioned  that  he 
had  been  contacted  by  his  own  state 
senator  for  the  possibility  of  an  in¬ 
vestigation.  “It’s  no  secret  that  the 
Senate  subcommittee  is  understaffed. 

I  think  they’re  hoping  that  newspapers 
across  the  country  will  help  by  investi¬ 
gating  their  owm  local  situation,”  he 
said. 

In  many  instances,  this  has  and  is 
continuing  to  occur.  In  its  own  report, 
the  subcommittee  cited  at  least  50  ma¬ 
jor  newspaper  investigations  which 
have  led  to  the  present  hearings. 

Among  the  samples  mentioned  were 
stories  printed  during  the  last  10  years 
in  the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  Chicago 
Trilmne,  Milwaukee  Journal,  New  York 
Times,  San  Diego  Union,  Philadelphia 
BuUetin,  New  York  News,  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  Newsday  of  Long  Island, 
N.Y.,  Nashville  Tennessean,  Boston 
Herald  Traveler,  Baltimore  Sun,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  even  the  Readers’ 
Digest. 

Still,  Halamandaris  said,  while  re¬ 
portage  in  these  instances  were  su¬ 
perior,  overall  coverage  has  been  spotty 
during  the  issue’s  more  than  10  year 
history. 

Hoi  issues 

Obviously,  others  agree.  In  the  re¬ 
cent  issue  of  the  monthly  tabloid  Me¬ 
dia  &  Consumer,  editor  Francis  Pollock 
printed  a  special  section  about  nursing 
homes.”  He  explained,  “Since  the  nurs¬ 
ing  home  scandals  are  such  a  hot  jour¬ 
nalistic  topic  these  days,  we  thought 
we  might  be  of  service  to  editors  and 
reporters  by  providing  them  with  a 
‘road  map’  to  all  available  public  rec¬ 
ords  for  nursing  homes. 

In  the  section  is  an  article  written 
by  Hess,  headlined,  “Something  must 
be  done  about  our  nursing  homes.” 
The  special  report  suggests,  “The  first 
thing  any  reporter  who  wants  to  in¬ 
vestigate  nursing  homes  should  do  is 
get  a  copy  of  Mary  Adelaide  Mendel- 
son’s  Tender  Loving  Greed  (Knopf, 
1974).  It’s  all  there.  It  is  a  mistake, 
I  think,  for  a  reporter  with  limited 
time  to  get  bogged  down  counting  bed- 
pans,  or  chasing  a  mean  nurse’s  aide 
.  .  .  we  are  not  trained  to  know  what 
to  look  for,  and  one  can  be  taken  in 
by  a  relatively  pleasant  ambience  .  .  . 

“The  real  job  is  to  get  at  ‘why?’ 
Why  aren’t  decent  standards  enforced? 


Why  don’t  the  politicians  let  the  law  be 
carried  out?  Some  records  are  available 
at  state  and  local  levels,  although  the 
state  of  record-keeping  is  a  scandal  in 
itself.  Dig  in  there,  and  keep  digging. 
You’ll  find  scandal.” 

The  special  section  also  suggests, 
“Newspapers  can  provide  an  invaluable 
serv’ice  to  their  readers  by  gathering 
and  making  public  the  wealth  of  in¬ 
formation  available  on  nursing  homes 
in  their  readership  areas.”  Among  the 
questions  newspapers  should  be  answer¬ 
ing,  the  section  said,  was  what  are  the 
names  of  the  homes  and  what  services 
do  they  offer,  who  owns  them,  what  do 
they  cost,  how  did  they  fare  in  recent 
inspections,  how  have  past  deficiencies 
been  corrected,  how  are  they  meeting 
patient  needs,  what  do  professionals 
think  of  them,  what  do  the  families 
think  and  what  are  nursing  home  ad¬ 
ministrators  thinking. 

Information  from  the  service  can  be 
obtained  free  by  E&P  readers  by  writ¬ 
ing  P.O.  Box  850,  Noi^valk,  Conn. 
06852. 

Committee  men  have  aired  satisfac¬ 
tion  over  the  recent  flurry  of  publicity, 
but  both  Sen.  Moss  and  Halamandaris 
agree  it  can’t  stop  here.  “The  nursing 
home  scandals  are  like  weeds,  we  just 
keep  cutting  them  back.  Hopefully,  we 
can  accomplish  some  major  things.” 

Meanwhile,  Hess  summarized  the 
situation  from  his  viewpoint:  “An  old 
Tammany  Hall  statesman  once  said, 
‘Reform  is  a  morning  glory.’  This  goes 
for  muckraking  too.  We  rake  up  a  lit¬ 
tle  muck,  and  move  on;  the  money 
boys  stay.  Unless  tbe  independent  pros¬ 
ecutor  who  has  been  appointed  picks 
up  this  story  and  runs  away  with  it, 
the  present  clean-up  will  only  be  tem¬ 
porary  and  conditions  will  eventually 
return  to  what  they  were.” 

• 

Bassett  to  direct 
use  journalism  school 

Appointment  of  Edward  P.  Bassett, 
now  associate  vice  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Kansas,  as  director  of 
the  University  of  Southern  California 
School  of  Journalism,  effective  August 
1,  was  announced  by  Dr.  John  E.  Can- 
telon,  use  vicepresident  for  under¬ 
graduate  studies  and  dean  of  USC’s 
College  of  Letters,  Arts,  and  Sciences. 

Selection  of  Dr.  Bassett,  46,  former 
dean  of  the  William  Allen  White  School 
of  Journalism  at  Kansas,  climaxed  a 
lengthy  search  to  replace  Dr.  Theodore 
E.  Kruglak  of  Carlsbad,  who  returned 
to  fulltime  teaching  and  research  activ¬ 
ities  last  year  after  serving  as  USC’s 
journalism  director  for  a  decade. 

As  director  of  the  USC  School  of 
Journalism,  Dr.  Bassett  will  become  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  a  nationally-recognized 
program  which  currently  enrolls  more 
than  1,200  students,  including  500  ma¬ 
jors  in  journalism,  public  relations, 
and  radio-television. 
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Knight-Ridder  reports 
decline  in  earnings 

Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  reported 
lower  net  earnings  for  the  year  ending 
December  31.  Tbe  1974  per  share  earn¬ 
ings  were  $2.18  cents  compared  with 
$2.28  cents  in  1973. 

Lee  Hills,  chairman  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer,  said  the  factors  which  con¬ 
tributed  to  lower  earnings  for  the  year 
included:  sharply  reduced  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  linage;  higher  newsprint 
costs;  expenses  related  to  the  merger 
between  Knight  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and 
Ridder  Publications,  Inc.,  amounting  to 
7  cents  per  share;  and  brief  strikes  in 
Philadelphia  and  Akron. 

Hills  commented  that  management 
viewed  1975’s  economy  with  uncertainty 
but  said  any  kind  of  improvement  in 
tbe  second  half  would  be  a  cause  for 
optimism. 

KNIGHT-RIDDER  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

1974  1973 

5565,151.000  $506,051,000 
34.925.000  36,305.000 

2.18  2.28 

152.594.000  140.625.000 
10,359.000  10.699.000 

.65  .67 


1974  1973* 

$825,669,000  $728,266,000 
60,224,000  47,520,000 

5.01  4.58 

233,068,000  210.147,000 
14.232,000  16,744,000 

1.43  1.61 

*  The  consolidated  statement  of  income  of  Time, 
Inc.,  and  subsidiaries  for  1973  includes  the 
results  of  operations  of  Temple  Industries, 
Inc.,  acquired  in  August  1973,  accounted  for 
as  a  pooling  of  interests. 

• 

Layout  ad  sizes 
are  standardized 

Layout  sizes  for  ads  run  in  the  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent  Press-Tele¬ 
gram  will  measure  identical  to  print 
size,  effective  March  3.  The  change, 
made  possible  by  a  wider  use  of  the 
55-inch  reel,  will  help  to  standardize 
mechanical  specifications  for  ad  layout 
throughout  Southern  California  news¬ 
papers. 

For  some  time  the  I.P-T  was  one  of 
few  newspapers  printing  on  the  55-inch 
reel  and  using  narrower  column  meas¬ 
ures.  Thus  ads  were  accepted  in  wider 
layout  form  and  shrunk  to  print  size. 
Now  that  many  more  newspapers  have 
converted  to  the  narrower  format  (most 
notably  the  Los  Angeles  Times)  a  con¬ 
formity  between  layout  and  print  size 
is  possible. 

A  standard  full-page  ad  will  now 
measure  1314  inches  by  21%  inches  in 
layout  as  well  as  print.  A  tabloid  page 
ad  will  measure  978  inches  by  13% 
inches. 

Ad  material  received  that  does  not 
conform  to  new  layout  specifications 
can  be  used  with  some  loss  of  graphic 
clarity. 
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ARAB  INTERESTS  IN  U.S.  DAILIES 


Letters 

(Continued  from  pnge  7) 


our  reply  is  standard;  please  mail  the 
item ! 

Incredibly,  the  Journal  transformed 
that  modest  request  into  the  paragraph 
you  quoted,  as  follows; 

We  will  never  appeal  as  the  ashing- 
ton  Post  did  recently  for  people  not  to 
contact  us  on  local  stories  because  we 
don’t  have  the  room. 

Frankly.  I  would  have  thought  you 
people  would  have  double-checked  a  huh- 
hled-headed  comment  like  that,  even  if 
the  Journal  editor  didn't. 

A  lot  of  people  like  to  call  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  a  national,  and  even  an 
international,  newspaper,  hut  we  also 
are  a  local  newspaper.  Like  any  other 
newspaper,  we  welcome  contacts  from 
the  public  on  local  news. 

A^’e  welcome  the  sun  when  it  comes  up, 
too.  for  gosh  sakes! 

Hal  W'illard 

(Willard  is  Panorama  editor.) 

*  #  * 

BICENTENNIAL  IDEA 

As  we  approach  the  Bicentennial  will 
the  Father  of  our  country  continue  to  be 
a  forgotten  man?  Where,  each  February 
in  the  Senate,  someone  gets  up  and 
reads  his  Farewell  Address  and  then 
the  Congress  proceeds  to  ignore  his  wise 
advice  about  public  debt  and  credit. 
-And  a  strong  defense. 

How  refreshing  it  would  be  to  see 
scores  of  daily  and  weekly  editors  in 
Virginia  and  Washington  set  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  real  homage  to  George  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  thereby  impress  our  youth. 

Why  not  essay  contests  sponsored  by 
newspapers  around  this  theme;  “George 
Washington  performed  many  valiant 
deeds  for  his  country.  Of  these,  ivhich 
single  one  do  you  think  was  most  im¬ 
portant?  Please  state  reasons.” 

Throw  it  open  to  all  comers,  students 
and  adults,  in  categories,  with  suitable 
prizes.  The  papers  might  prove  down¬ 
right  inspiring,  and  of  course  the  best 
would  be  printed. 

But  since  Washington  is  the  Father 
of  the  other  48  states  as  well  perhaps 
their  editors  would  also  like  to  play 
the  game.  Owing  as  much  as  we  do  to 
the  Founding  Fathers.  Americans  can  ill 
afford  to  forget  them  and  the  bedrock 
principles  they  laid  down  for  us.  Editors 
should  lead  the  way. 

Joseph  Ray 

Whitesboro,  N.Y, 

• 

Love  those  Valentines 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  ran  11  pages 
of  “Happy  Ads”  on  St.  Valentine’s  Day, 
February  14.  Ad  count  for  both  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Chicago  Daily 
Neu's  was  3,000.  Most  Valentine  au¬ 
thors  paid  $3  per  ad  ($1  per  line,  3 
line  minimum).  The  ads  ran  in  the 
classified  sections. 


I  read  with  interest  your  article  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  (Feb.  22).  about 
our  pursuit  to  acquire  a  medium  sized 
daily  in  the  United  States. 

While  we  look  with  deep  apprecia¬ 
tion  to  E&P’s  role  in  the  service  of 
journalism  in  America  and  indeed  the 
world  at  large,  there  is  a  number  of 
points  which  deserve  some  comments  in 
our  present  context. 

1.  Undoubtedly,  somebody  along  the 
line  at  Messrs  George  J.  Cooper  Associ¬ 
ates  has  violated  the  ethics  of  business 
conduct.  By  deliberately  exposing  our 
correspondence  in  verbatim,  this  “some¬ 
body”  has  seriously  breached  the  confi¬ 
dence  and  trust  which  must  prevail 
between  client  and  broker  and  which  we 
have  been  taught  at  your  colleges  and 
prestigious  institutions  and — ironically 
enough — advertised  in  your  columns  by 
Messrs  Cooper  .Associates. 

.After  all.  there  is  nothing  in  our  cor¬ 
respondence  that  is  not  consistent  with 
the  principles  of  free  enterprise  so  much 
advocated  by  official  United  States  and 
an  integral  part  of  the  “.American 
Dream”. 

2.  The  description  of  our  daily  Al 
Anwar  by  the  Department  of  State  as 
being  “very  pro-.Arab”  could  at  best  he 
qualified  as  naive.  Wouldn’t  it  he  absurd 
if  someone  had  qualified,  say.  an  Okla¬ 
homa  or  Detroit  paper  of  being  “very 
Pro-.American”.  Of  course  we  are  “very 
pro-.Arah”  for  the  very  simple  fact  that 
we  are  .Arabs.  If  anything,  such  a  com¬ 
ment  shows  to  what  extent  some  people 
at  State,  and  indeed  in  many  other 
quarters,  are  misinformed  about  Geo¬ 
political  realities  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  Lapalace.  in  his  grave,  couldn't 
he  more  amused  by  this  evident  verity. 

3.  The  footnote  in  your  story  about 
foreign  interest  in  U.S.  newspaper  shows 
that  we  are  not  the  only  party  interested 
in  establishing  durable  relations  with  the 
l^S.  media. 

.As  our  Mr.  Freiha  has  made  it  plainly 
clear  in  his  subsequent  interviews  with 
international  news  services  and  some 
.American  tv  networks,  our  request  is  to 
gain  access  to  the  most  sophisticated 
media  in  the  world.  Benefit  of  its  tech¬ 
nology  and  establish  a  bridge  of  under- 


City  council  ads 
boost  attendance 

Advertising  is  more  than  just  a  sales 
tool,  the  Everett,  W^ash.  city  council 
has  learned.  For  over  a  year,  the  coun¬ 
cil  has  been  running  a  2  x  10  inch  ad 
with  borders  and  a  photograph  of  the 
council  in  session  to  increase  attend¬ 
ance. 

The  results,  according  to  Herb 
Patridge,  advertising  director  of  the 
Everett  Herald,  have  been  great  with 
“improved  council  meeting  attendance 
and  participation.” 

The  ads  running  in  the  Herald  give 
the  hours  of  its  sessions,  times  certain 
subjects  will  be  discussed  and  gives 
the  council’s  phone  number  for  more  in¬ 
formation. 


standing  and  good  relations  between 
Arabs  and  .Americans.  All  the  time  not 
neglecting  a  reasonable  return  on  our 
investment. 

Finally,  you  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  several  positive  answers  have,  so  far, 
been  received  from  different  quarters  all 
favorable  to  our  hid. 

In  due  cour.ee  we  shall  inform  you 
of  the  final  outcome  since  E&P  is  by  all 
means  a  forum  for  the  world  press  at 
large. 

Wajih  Abdallah 

(Mr.  .Abfiallah  is  personal  assistant  to  the 
President-Managing  Director  of  Dar 
.Assayafi  .S..4.I..,  publisher  of  Al  Anirar 
and  other  publications.) 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Slock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS 


Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  . 
American  Financial  Corp.  (OTC) 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  . 

Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE) 

Com.  Corp.  (OTC)  . 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  . 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  . 

Downe  Comm.  (OTC)  . 

Gannett  (NYSE)  . 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  . 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  . 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  . 

Kniqht-Ridder  (NYSE)  . 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  . 

Media  General  (AMEX)  . 

Multimedia  (OTC)  . 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  . 

Panax  (OTC) 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .. 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  . 

Speidel  (OTC) 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  . 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  . 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  . 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  . 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  . 


2/19 

2/24 

. .  4'/4 

4'/4 

.  II 

ICA 

. .  18% 

I9'/4 

..  3I'A 

30 

.  .  2'/4 

2'/4 

. .  4'/4 

4'/, 

..  24 

24 

3 

2'/2 

..  24'A 

29% 

.  7 

7 

. .  9'A 

II 

..  341/2 

31'/, 

.  19 

22% 

12 

14 

..  25'/4 

24'/4 

I3'/2 

14 

.  9'/2 

9% 

..  I'A 

2 

.  .  4'/2 

4'A 

4 

7'/, 

13% 

13% 

. .  I3'A 

12% 

..  3I'/4 

. .  I4'A 

33 

14'/, 

..  I2'/2 

12'/, 

..  20 

23 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  »'/2 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .  S'A  5% 

Altair  (OTC)  .  IVi  IV2 

Ball  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  \VU  14 

B.  C.  Forest  (CE)  .  I4'A  13% 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  21/2  2% 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  13%  13% 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  .  li'A  14'/- 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  S'A  4'/; 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  24%  28 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  .  23i/«  22i/« 

Dayco  (NYSE)  .  13%  ll'A 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  72  70% 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  19'/,  19'/: 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  42i4  44% 

Dymo  (NYSE)  .  B'/j  I'h 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  78  84 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  . .  A'A  4'/; 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  241/4  24 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  .  41  42'/? 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  35'/4  34V8 

Grace,  W.  R.  (NYSE)  .  23%  24 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  14'%  l4'/2 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  32'%  28'% 

Harris  Corporation  (NYSE)  .  I7yi  19% 

Inmont  (NYSE)  .  4Vi  4 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  39  40% 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  8'A  8% 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  24%  24'/i 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  .  2'/2  2'/: 

Logicon  Inc.  (OTC)  .  —  3% 

MacMillan  Bloedel  (CE)  .  22%  23'A 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  .  lO'A  lO'A 

Millmaster  Onyx  (AMEX)  .  10%  10% 

Minnesota  Min.  &  Mfg.  (NYSE)  ...  48'A  SO'A 

Optronics  International  Inc.  (BSE)  .  S'A  3% 

Richardson  (NYSE)  .  12%  lO'A 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  .  201/2  23% 

Singer  (NYSE)  .  12%  10'/, 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  .  M'A  14’/, 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  4'/2  4'/, 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  11%  11% 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  .  lO'/,  ll'A 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  1 1 'A  II'/, 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  .  3’/,  3'A 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine,  Osborn  (OTC)  13%  13% 

Doremus  (OTC)  .  S'A  S'A 

Doyle  Dane,  Bernbach  (OTC)  .  8'A  8'A 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  (NYSE)  .  7  7% 

Grey  Advertising  (OTC)  .  7'%  TL 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  .  II  12'/, 

Needham,  Harper  &  Steers  (OTC)  _  S'A  4'A 

Ogiivy.  Mather  (OTC)  .  14'%  18% 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  .  5%  4% 
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Editor  is  jailed 


for  the 


asking 


Mochtar  Lubis,  Indonesian  editor, 
has  been  jailed  again  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  Jakarta,  E&P  has  learned.  Lu¬ 
bis  was  first  detained  in  1956  during 
the  regime  of  the  late  President  Su¬ 
karno.  The  newspaper  he  founded  in 
1949,  Indonesia  Raya  (Greater  Indo¬ 
nesia),  was  banned  and  he  spent  10 
years  behind  bars  or  under  house  ar¬ 
rest.  He  was  freed  after  the  downfall 
of  Sukarno  and  reestablished  his  pa¬ 
per.  Press  freedom  prevailed  there  un¬ 
der  President  Suharto  until  the  riots 
in  January,  1974,  during  the  visit  of 
Japan’s  former  prime  minister.  Many 
newspapers  were  shut  down  by  the 
government,  including  that  of  Lubis. 
He  was  arrested  February  4  this  year 
for  subversion  and  alleged  involvement 
with  the  riots  and  is  now  in  a  military 
prison. 


Newsday  employes 
select  AFL-CIO 

The  Regional  Director,  Samuel  M. 
Kaynard,  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  certi¬ 
fied  on  January  31,  1975  that  the  Nas¬ 
sau  County  Printing  Pressmen  and  As¬ 
sistants’  Union,  Local  406,  Interna¬ 
tional  Printing  and  Graphic  Communi¬ 
cations  Union,  AFL-CIO,  has  been  des¬ 
ignated  and  selected  by  a  majority  of 
employes  of  Newsday,  Inc. 

Local  406  becomes  the  exclusive  rep¬ 
resentative  of  all  employes  in  the  des¬ 
ignated  unit  for  the  purposes  of  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  with  respect  to  rates 
of  pay,  wages,  hours  of  employment, 
and  other  conditions  of  employment. 

Included  in  the  unit  (Local  406)  are: 
all  editorial  department  employes  of  the 
Employer  employed  at  or  out  of  550 
Stewart  Avenue,  Garden  City,  N.Y.; 
Union  Avenue,  Ronkonkoma,  N.Y.;  230 
West  41st  Street,  N.Y.;  Press  Gallery, 
State  Capitol,  Albany,  N.Y.;  and 
Washington  Post  Building,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.;  as  reporters;  photographers; 
artists;  editors;  correspondents;  spe¬ 
cialists;  critics;  columnists;  special 
writers ;  cartoonists ;  administrative  as¬ 
sistants;  secretaries;  editorial  assist¬ 
ants;  editorial  aids;  transcribers;  re¬ 
searchers;  librarians;  indexers;  cutters 
and  darkroom  technicians. 


The  ideas  in  this  booklet 
are  guaranteed  to  save 
you  money! 


On  March  11,  1974  a  Notice  of  Hear¬ 
ing  on  Challenged  Ballots  was  issued 
and  on  January  9,  1975,  the  Hearing 
Officer  issued  his  report  and  recom¬ 
mendations  on  the  challenged  ballots. 

The  report  recommended  that  the 
challenges  to  7  of  the  ballots  be  sus¬ 
tained  and  the  challenge  to  1  ballot  be 
overruled.  Since  no  exceptions  were 
filed  by  either  party,  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  the  report  were  adopted. 

The  second  revised  tally  of  ballots 
was:  Votes  cast  for  petitioner  149; 
votes  cast  against  petitioner  144. 


SPEED  COPY  INPUT  AND  TYPESETTING  OPERATIONS  in  editorial, 
classified  and  commercial  departments  with  the  unique  LOGIGRAPHIC 
System.  Video  typewriters  (VDT),  direct  wire  service  input,  efficient 
storage  and  retrieval  capabilities,  together  with  photocomposers, 
scanners  and  other  customer-owned  equipment  make  LOGIGRAPHIC 
the  right  answer  for  modern  newspaper  requirements. 

A  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  —  human-engineered  from  the  user’s 
viewpoint,  with  screen  forms,  story  sizing,  and  basic  pagination. 

No  need  to  re-keyboard  entire  stories — reduce 
errors  and  correction  time  up  to  90%. 

CUT  COSTS  of  labor  and  training,  insurance, 
facility  space  and  materials. 

BE  MORE  COMPETITIVE  with  radio,  TV 
and  other  publications,  due  to  extended 
deadlines,  more  up-to-the-minute  news. 


Write  for  complete  information. 

LOGICON-INTERCOMP 


24225  Gamier  Street,  Torrance,  California  90505 

213  /  325-6060 

Other  offices:  Cambridge.  MA  •  Chicago.  ILL  •Cleveland.  OH  •  Houston,  TEX  •  New  York,  NY  •  Washington.  DC 


□  Please  send  information  about  LOGIGRAPHIC  Systems. 
Name _ _ _ 


I 
I 
I 

I. 


Title 

Firm 


Address 


.City- 


.State. 


-Zip. 


4190 


I 

I 

I 

J 
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ARCHITECTS  CITED:  The  $2.5  million  Columbia  (Mo.)  Tribune  newspaper  plant,  designed 
by  the  Chicago  architectural  firm  of  Bernheim,  Kahn  and  Lozano,  recently  was  recognized  for 
its  design  and  professional  excellence  by  the  Society  of  American  Registered  Architects. 


High  Court  sidesteps 
two  press  decisions 

The  Supreme  Court  (February  14) 
turned  down  its  first  major  opportunity 
to  define  further  the  limits  on  a  news¬ 
man’s  ripht  to  refuse  to  cooperate  with 
law  enforcement  officials. 

Without  comrrient,  the  hiph  court  re¬ 
fused  to  hear  the  appeal  of  Will  Lewis, 
a  Los  Anpfeles  broadcaster,  from  a 
lower  court  order  finding  him  guilty 
of  contempt  for  refusing  to  hand  over 
to  authorities  a  tape  recording  that  in¬ 
cluded  the  voice  of  the  missing  heiress, 
Patricia  Hearst.  and  a  document  about 
a  “Weatherman”  bombing.  As  a  result, 
Lewis  will  have  to  go  back  to  jail.  He 
was  jailed  for  more  than  two  weeks 
last  year  until  the  Supreme  Court 
gave  him  a  temporary  release  while  he 
appealed. 

Lewis  formally  ended  an  eight-month 
legal  battle  Thursday  (Feb.  20),  hand¬ 
ing  over  to  federal  authorities  a  tape 
i  ••ecorded  message  from  Patricia  Hearst 
and  testifying  before  a  grand  jury. 

I  Lewis,  general  manager  of  radio  sta¬ 
tion  KPFK-fm,  had  gone  to  jail  for 
'10  days  last  June  rather  than  comply 
i  with  a  federal  grand  jury  subpoena 
for  the  original  of  a  tape  recorded 
“communique”  from  Miss  Hearst  and 
!  two  other  fugitive  members  of  the  Sym- 
I  bione.se  Liberation  Army. 

!  He  argued  that  the  material,  left  in  a 
i  mattress  behind  the  station,  was  cov- 
;ered  by  a  reporter’s  right  to  maintain 
I  secrecy  to  conceal  the  identity  of  news 
'sources.  Although  he  never  struck  such 
I  a  bargain  with  anyone,  he  maintained, 
'there  was  an  implied  understanding  of 
j  confidentiality,  and  to  cooperate  with 
'  federal  investigators  would  harm  the 
;  station’s  reputation  for  protecting  news 
:  sources. 


Lewis  has  been  one  of  the  few  news¬ 
men  trusted  as  an  outlet  for  informa¬ 
tion  by  the  Symbionese  Liberation 
Army  and  the  Weathermen. 

Law  enforcement  officers  sought 
Lewis’  recording  and  document  to  see 
if  they  had  any  telling  fingerprints  but 
Lewis  was  willing  only  to  give  up  cop¬ 
ies.  He  was  relying  on  the  California 
shield  law,  which  protects  reporters 
from  forced  disclosures.  The  9th  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  did  not  even  com¬ 
ment  on  the  privilege  law  issue,  how¬ 
ever. 

The  Supreme  Court  last  week  also 
sidestepped  a  chance  to  rule  on  admin¬ 
istrative  censorship  of  a  school  news¬ 
paper. 


On  a  technicality,  by  an  8-to-l  vote, 
it  let  stand  an  Indianapolis  school  rule 
requiring  a  principal’s  approval  of  stu¬ 
dent  newspapers  distributed  on  public 
school  grounds.  The  challenge  to  this 
rule,  made  by  graduate  pupils,  was  held 
moot  insofar  as  rules  for  making  the 
suit  a  class  action,  representative  of  all 
Indianapolis  pupils,  had  not  been  met. 

The  Court  ordered  the  case  dismissed 
after  vacating  a  ruling  of  a  Chicago 
court  holding  the  ruling  violated  the 
First  Amendment.  The  case  concerned 
distribution  of  a  student  newspaper 
(the  Corn  Cob  Curtian)  in  which  school 
officials  were  vulgarly  portrayed. 

The  majority  opinion  was  unsigned. 
Justice  William  Douglas  dissented, 
saying:  “Any  student  who  desires  to 
express  his  views  in  a  manner  which 
may  be  offensive  to  school  authorities 
is  now  put  on  notice  that  he  not  only 
faces  a  threat  of  immediate  suppres¬ 
sion  of  his  ideas  but  also  the  prospect 
of  a  long  and  arduous  court  battle  if 
he  is  to  vindicate  his  rights  of  free 
expression.” 

In  January,  the  Court  ruled  that 
students  are  entitled  to  a  hearing  be¬ 
fore  they  can  be  suspended  and  it  was 
expected  the  Indianapolis  case  might 
be  one  where  student  rights  might  fur¬ 
ther  be  spelled  out. 

In  a  decision  upholding  a  lower  New 
York  court,  the  Supreme  Court  (Feb¬ 
ruary  19)  refused  to  lift  an  injunction 
forbidding  distribution  and  sale  of  a 
book  allegedly  violating  an  individual’s 
right  to  privacy  by  disclosing  details 
of  psychiatric  treatment. 

The  case — held  to  be  an  instance  of 
prior  restraint — concerned  a  book 
called  “In  Search  of  a  Response”  that 
used  fictitious  names. 

The  Justices  said  the  appeal  had  been 
improvidently  granted  and  expressed 
doubt  the  Court  should  have  accepted 
it  in  the  fii*st  place. 


TV  and  radio  time  buyers  do  not 
buy  newspaper  space,  but  the  5,000 
advertising  and  agency  people  who 
,  buy  E&P  each  week  do. 

I  ' 

i  ! 

!  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is  the 

‘  specialized  publication  for 

newspaper  specialists. 
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Re-set  out,  jobs  firm  at  Detroit  Free  Press 


A  contract  between  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press  and  Detroit  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  18  contains  a 
memorandum  of  a^eement  which  sets 
it  apart  from  other  newspaper/union 
agreements  concerning  reproduction 
(re-set),  job  guarantees,  and  new  proc¬ 
esses. 

The  publisher  and  the  union  had  en¬ 
gaged  until  January  10  in  collective 
bargaining  to  develop  job  guarantees 
and  work  opportunities,  together  with 
scale  increases,  in  return  for  removal 
of  past  and  future  reproduction  obliga¬ 
tions,  according  to  the  memorandum. 
The  publisher  is  now  clear  to  “enjoy 
the  benefits  in  the  Free  Press  compos¬ 
ing  room  of  the  new  technology,  in¬ 
cluding,  but  not  limited  to,  video  dis¬ 
play  terminals  and  scanner  equipment.” 

The  memorandum,  which  was  made 
part  of  the  contract,  guarantees  jobs 
to  every  individual  Free  Press  priority 
holder  on  the  list  November  11,  1974. 
The  document  contains  207  names  of 
composing  room  employees. 

In  addition,  there  are  an  additional 
12  guarantees  extended  that  will  be  ] 
claimable  as  apprentices  come  out  of 
their  time  on  a  highest  priority  basis. 
These  guarantees  extend  to  age  65,  or 
death,  whichever  shall  occur  first. 

The  contract  is  in  force  until 
June  17,  1977.  The  previous  contract 
had  included  provisions  for  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  certain  advertisements  received 
from  sources  outside  the  composing 
room  (Section  30). 

Now  re-set  is  declared  void  and  the 
benefit  and  guarantee  arrangements 
substituted.  Thus  the  publisher  is  re¬ 
lieved  of  any  accumulated  re-set  ob¬ 
ligations  and  any  future  obligation  to 
honor  re-set  practices  or  re-set  con¬ 
tractual  obligations. 

The  publisher  has  agreed  that  he  will 
not  encourage  advertisers  to  supply  ma¬ 
terial  normally  processed  by  employees 
covered  by  the  agreement. 

Lump  sum  payments 

Lump  sum  payments  without  priority 
surrender  are  included  in  the  agree¬ 
ment  in  the  amount  of  $20  per  month 
of  continuous  Free  Press  priority  be¬ 
tween  January  1,  1968  and  Jan.  1, 
1975. 

Included,  also,  are  monthly  or  lump 
sum  benefits  upon  retirement  (age  65) 
at  the  rate  of  $300  per  month  for  20 
months,  $100  per  month  for  60  months, 
or  $5,000  lump  sum  proceeds. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  publisher  un¬ 
der  the  agreement  to  provide  meaning¬ 
ful  job  assignments  to  those  in  receipt 
of  job  gpiarantees.  The  publisher  re¬ 
serves  the  right  to  bring  commercial 
printing  assignments  into  its  compos¬ 
ing  room  to  satisfy  guarantee  obliga¬ 
tions.  Where  possible,  new  equipment 
not  to  date  utilized  in  the  composing 
room  will  be  employed  to  provide  fur¬ 
ther  journeyman  work  opportunities. 

In  return  for  lifetime  guarantees 


and  other  benefits,  the  publisher  will 
receive  the  withdrawal  by  Local  18  of 
grievances  and  arbitration  issues  in¬ 
volving  OCR  and  CRT  equipment  and 
processes  currently  before  an  arbitra- 
tor. 

For  the  ensuing  year  no  additional 


substitutes  other  than  the  priority  and 
non-priority  substitutes  on  the  roster 
of  December  23,  1974  shall  make  them¬ 
selves  available  for  work  at  the  Free 
Press  composing  room  chapel.  There 

{Continued  on  page  23) 


Why  we  can  set  our 
Publishers  Libel  Insurance 
policy  entirely  in  10  point 
(or  larger)Tinies  Roman,  leaded! 

And  get  the  whole  thing  on  2  V2  legal  size  pages. 

Forty  years  ago,  our  Publishers  Libel  Insurance  policy  had  more 
exclusions  than  it  did  coverage.  Today,  there’s  only  one  exclusion 
lett:  Commercial  printing  for  third  parties.  And  you  can  have  that,  too, 
for  a  small  extra  premium. 

That’s  what  experience  will  do  for  you.  That’s  why  2‘/2  pages  of  10 
point  leaded  Times  Roman  (same  as  this  ad)  are  more  than  enough 
to  include  all  the  details. 

Here  are  the  facts  of  life,  about  libel  suits,  as  we’ve  developed  them 
in  more  than  40  years  of  underwriting  Libel  Insurance  policies: 

Iln  any  given  month  or  year,  it’s  probably  not  going  to  happen 
•  to  you. 

2  If  you  publish  enough  issues,  over  enough  years,  it’s  bound  to 
•  happen. 

3  When  you  wind  up  in  front  of  a  jury,  that  group  is  going  to  try  to 
•  sock  it  to  you.  They  won’t  want  to  miss  the  opportunity  to  get 
even  for  your  bad  taste  in  comics. 

These  same  facts  of  life  make  Libel  Insurance  one  of  the  best  buys 
in  the  insurance  marketplace.  It’s  an  ideal  setup  for  economical 
coverage:  low  incidence  of  claims,  but  very  stiff  expenses  when  you 
have  to  go  to  court . . .  even  if  you  win. 

Much  like  Major  Medical.  You’ll  probably  only  need  it  once  or  twice, 
but  it’s  curtains  if  you’re  without  it  when  the  time  comes.  If  you  (or 
your  insurance  representative)  will  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon,  we’ll 
respond  by  mail  (12  point  IBM  Elite)  with  full  details. 

Please  do  it  soon.  Some  malcontent  may  have  you  in  his  sights 
right  now. 


Publishers  Libel,  Department  B-3 

Employers  Reinsurance  Corporation 

21  West  10th  Street 

Kansas  City,  Missouri  64105 

Please  tell  me  more  about  your  Publishers  Libel  coverage. 

NAMF 

■■■1 

TITI  F 

PUBLICATION 

ADDRFSS 

CITY.  ST ATF.  ZIP 

TFLFPHONF 
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Rook  Dopartmont,  Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
Please  send  me  copies  of  the  1975  Directory 

of  Journalism  Awards.  .My  payment  of  $ 
is  enclosed.  Send  to: 

Name 

Address 

City  State  Zip 


ISotv  nvailnble  .  .  . 

How  to  win 
awards  for  your 
newspaper . . . 

hiDiTOR  &  PiJitLisiiKR  has  compiled  its  third  annual  Di¬ 
rectory  of  Journalism  Awards,  listing  competitions,  dead¬ 
lines,  rules  and  prizes,  all  national  in  scope,  and  open  to 
newsi)ai)ers,  journalists,  editors,  writers,  reporters,  pho¬ 
tographers  columnists  and  cartoonists. 

Most  of  the  178  competitions  listed  are  annual  contests, 
and  prizes  for  the  collection  total  more  than  $990,000. 
They’ll  tell  you  what  kind  of  clips  to  save,  and  where  to 
semi  your  entries.  The  booklet  is  available  at  $J  per  copy 
($2.25  ))er  copy  for  orders  of  ten  or  more  copies).  Re¬ 
mittance  must  be  enclosed  with  your  order.  Use  the  handy 
order  form.  Make  checks  payable  to  Editor  &  Publisher  Co. 


Investigation  shows 
elderly’s  problems 

The  Shreveiwrt  (La.)  Journal 
capped  a  detailed  four-month  investiga¬ 
tion  into  the  subject  of  older  Americans 
with  the  publication  of  a  special  edition 
on  January  28. 

Labeled  “The  Ritter  Sweet  Years,” 
the  edition  filled  more  than  8,000  inches 
of  news  space  and  included  the  entire 
front  pape,  inside  front  page,  com- 
I)letely  open  10-page  special  section, 
family  living  section  break  page,  edi¬ 
torial  page,  opposite  editorial  page  and 
.some  20  additional  columns  spread 
throughout  the  pajier. 

The  Journal’s  entire  staff  was  as¬ 
signed  the  task  of  examining  the  sub¬ 
ject  with  emphasis  ])laced  on  the 
Shreveport-Rossier  City  area.  Much  of 
the  elderly’s  plight  was  told  through 
the  words  of  older  Americans  with 
several  entire  pages  devoted  to  inter¬ 
views. 

The  purpose  of  the  undertaking  was 
explained  in  the  front  page  editorial 
by  Journal  editor  Stanley  R.  Tiner. 

“During  this  era  of  gross  American 
failure  no  group  has  l>een  greater 
failed  than  the  aged  of  this  nation. 

“The  .'Vmerica  which  has  idolized  and 
adulated  youth  too  frequently  has  for¬ 
gotten  its  older  citizens,  and  abandoned 
them  to  the  ravages  of  disease,  infla¬ 
tion  and  loneliness.” 


Tiner  went  on  to  say  that  the  futures 
of  the  older  .Americans  are  widely  di- 
vci-gent. 

In  addition  to  the  interviews,  em¬ 
phasis  was  placed  on  explaining  the 
programs  available  in  the  Ark-La-Tex 
and  how  to  go  about  taking  advantage 
of  what  is  being  offered.  As  might  be 
expected,  inflation  and  transportation 
needs  were  found  to  be  two  of  the 
more  pressing  problems. 

Each  member  of  the  Journal  staff, 
including  department  heads  and  other 
editors  who  normally  do  not  write, 
were  assigned  a  minimum  of  two  top¬ 
ics  to  pursue  under  the  direction  of 
asst,  city  editor  E.  L.  Rattey  who  co¬ 
ordinated  the  edition.  Many,  however, 
were  caught  uj)  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  project  and  submitted  several  more 
articles. 

Reaction  to  “Ritter 'Sweet”  has  l)een 
out.standing. 

Reginning  the  day  the  special  was 
published,  numerous  calls  were  received 
from  older  Americans  who  said  they 
were  unaware  of  available  programs 
and  thanking  the  paper.  Various  agency 
heads  also  have  called  saying  participa¬ 
tion  has  greatly  increased. 

• 

Jarrett  to  Dallas  T-H 

Will  D.  Jarrett,  89,  managing  editor 
of  the  Pliilndelplda  Inquirer,  joins  the 
Dallas  Times-Herald  on  March  1  as 
managing  editor.  The  appointment  was 
announced  by  Kenneth  P.  Johnson,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor. 


Hearst  paper  ordered 
to  pay  in  race  bias  case 

The  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 
has  l)een  ordered  to  pay  a  former  em¬ 
ploye  $13,<)91  in  back  wages,  the  larg¬ 
est  cash  award  ever  ordered  by  the 
California  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Commissions  in  a  racial  discrimination 
case,  it  was  announced  February  10. 

The  FEPC  also  ordered  the  Herald 
to  reinstate  the  worker,  Rudolph  A. 
McMurray,  a  black,  to  his  former  job 
as  a  mailer. 

Marvin  Gelfand,  attorney  for  the 
newspaper,  said  he  could  not  comment 
on  the  FEPC  order  but  added,  “It  is 
our  present  intention  to  appeal  the  rul¬ 
ing  to  the  courts.” 

McMurray,  24,  was  fired  for  allegedly 
kissing  and  hugging  a  white  female 
worker,  Ruth  Rradley,  during  working 
hours. 

He  denied  the  charge  and  maintained 
he  was  fired  in  November,  1972,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  black.  The  state  govern¬ 
ment  agency  upheld  his  position,  saying 
it  found  “no  merit”  to  allegations  by 
management  of  misconduct  by  McMur¬ 
ray,  adding: 

“The  spirit  of  the  law  (which  prohib¬ 
its  discrimination  in  employment)  calls 
for  a  dynamic  and  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gram  of  affirmative  action  to  be  sus¬ 
tained  by  employers  on  a  high  priority 
basis. 

• 

Women  interest  ads 
grouped  together 

Nine  classifications  of  services  of  in¬ 
terest  to  women  are  l)eing  grouped  in 
the  Oklahoma  Citij  Times  and  Daily 
Oklahoman  classified  section  under  a 
5-column  art  heading  “A  Woman’s 
Touch.” 

sub-head  refers  to  the  new  feature 
as  featuring  such  advertisements  as 
those  relating  to  Home  Sewing,  Fab¬ 
rics,  Dressmaking,  Reauty  Aids,  Hob¬ 
bies  and  Accessories.  The  ads  are 
flanked  by  copy  promoting  the  sale  of 
dress  and  children’s  clothes  patterns 
which  may  be  ordered  through  the  i)a- 
pers. 

Some  of  the  unusual  classifications 
are  Arts  ’N’  Crafts,  Rrides  Fare,  This 
’N’  That  and  Sewing  Machines  and  Re- 
pa  i  r. 

• 

First  to  bit  a  billion 

The  Interpublic  Group  of  Companies 
Inc.  disclosed  this  week  that  they  have 
become  the  first  advertising  company 
to  reach  one  billion  dollars  in  billings. 
The  group,  which  consists  of  five  U.S. 
agencies  and  two  foreign  systems,  re¬ 
ported  billings  reached  $1,007,080,000 
in  1974  compared  with  $9(59,081,000  in 
1978  while  operating  income  rose  to 
$7,068,000.  Net  income  was  $6,955,000 
or  $2.93  a  share.  U.S.  billings  increased 
last  year,  reversing  a  trend  over  the 
last  few  years. 
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Gertz  libel  concept 
figures  in  decision 
of  two  recent  cases 

The  Union  Uouge  Morninfj  Advocnie 
is  appoalinp  a  decision  against  it  in 
a  lii)el  case.  A  state  district  judge  ap- 
jilying  the  guidelines  laid  down  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  last  year’s 
(icrtz  V.  Welch  decision,  held  that  the 
newsjiaper  was  liable  for  damages  be¬ 
cause  it  erroneously  had  listed  a  priv¬ 
ate  citizen  as  one  of  .‘17  per.sons  who 
had  been  arrested  on  narcotics  charges. 
Damages  were  set  at  $.3,000. 

The  Morning  Advocate’s  attorney 
argued  that  the  newspaper  could  not 
be  held  liable  for  damages  under  the 
Gertz  decision,  because  it  had  not 
been  negligent.  The  Gertz  decision,  al¬ 
though  i)ermitting  the  states  to  apply 
more  relaxed  standards  to  libel  cases 
when  private  citizens  (as  opposed  to 
public  officials  or  other  public  figures) 
are  involved,  specifically  ruled  out  any 
standard  of  liability  without  fault. 

Judge  E.  L.  Guidry,  Jr.,  ruled  against 
the  newspaper  on  this  point,  saying 
that  “words  which  impute  crime  to 
another  are  libelous  per  se,”  and  so 
the  Morning  Advocate  should  have  been 
alert  to  the  dangers  involved.  “De¬ 
fendant  must  admit,”  Judge  Guidry 
said,  “that  it  could  have  verified  the 
information  received  by  its  reporter  .  .  . 
by  a  check  of  the  public  records  kept 
by  the  arresting  authorities  in  the 
various  parishes  .  .  .  True,  this  would 
have  been  a  time-consuming  and  ardu¬ 
ous  task,  howev’er,  considering  the  con¬ 
sequences  surrounding  the  publication 
of  false  information  of  this  nature,  can 
it  be  said  that  such  a  standard  of  care 
is  unjustified  or  unreasonable.”  In  other 
words,  since  the  Morning  Advocate 
failed  to  take  the  precautionary  steps 
that  the  circumstances  required,  it 
could  not  claim  to  be  without  fault. 

An  Indiana  court  of  appeals  has 
elected,  in  spite  of  Gertz  v.  Robert 
Welch,  Inc.,  to  hold  to  the  Rosenbloom 
standard  of  care  when  a  private  in¬ 
dividual  is  libeled  in  comments  on  a 
matter  of  public  interest. 

Involved  was  a  10-part  series  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Gary-Post-Tribune  about 
an  electrical  fire  in  which  three  died. 
Installation  of  a  furnace  by  the  libel 
suit  plaintiff  was  cited  as  a  possible 
cause  of  tbe  blaze. 

Starting  with  Indiana’s  “constitu¬ 
tional  protection  of  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression”,  the  court  notes  that  “factual 
error  is  inevitable  in  tbe  course  of  free 
debate  and  that  some  latitude  for  un¬ 
true  or  misleading  expression  must  be 
accorded  to  the  communications  media; 
otherwise,  free,  robust  debate  worthy 
of  constitutional  protection  would  be 
deterred  and  self-censorsbip  would  be 
imposed  in  the  face  of  unpopular  con¬ 
troversy”. 

Judge  Robert  Staton  went  on  to 
“adopt  a  standard  that  requires  the 
private  individual  who  brings  a  libel 
action  involving  an  event  of  general  or 
public  interest  to  prove  that  the  defam¬ 


atory  falsehood  was  |)ublished  w'ith 
knowledge  of  its  falsity  or  with  reckless 
disregard  of  whether  it  was  false”. 

While  the  opinion  was  not  unani¬ 
mous,  and  is,  of  course,  subject  to  ap¬ 
peal,  it  marks  one  of  tbe  first  reactions 
to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court’s  Gertz  de- 


Jones  group  buys 

The  HarUville  (Tenn.)  Vidette,  a 
weekly,  has  been  acquired  by  the  Leb¬ 
anon  Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
Lebanon  (Tenn.)  Democrat,  a  member 
of  tbe  Carl  A.  Jones  newspaper  group. 
Other  papers  in  the  group  are  the  Er¬ 
win  Record,  Covington  Leader,  and  the 
Johnson  City  Press  Chronicle. 


cision.  The  Indiana  ruling  makes  clear 
the  preference  of  the  majority  for  the 
Supreme  Court’s  development  of  libel 
law  up  to — but  not  including — Gertz. 

Aafco  Heating  and  Air  Conditioning 
Co.  V.  Northwest  Publications,  Inc.,  de¬ 
cided  Deceml)er  30,  1974. 


Edition  is  dropped 

Morristown  (Tenn.)  Gazette-Mail 
has  discontinued  its  Monday  edition  due 
to  rising  costs  of  newsprint  and  other 
materials.  The  paper  will  continue  to 
charge  readers  the  same  amount  for 
daily  and  weekly  subscriptions  to  its 
Tuesday  through  I'riday  editions  as 
well  as  for  its  Sunday  morning  paper. 


consultants  to 
management  on 
recruitment 
problems 


CARL  YOUNG 
VICE  PRESIDENT 


WILLIAM  DAVIS 


During  the  past  nine  years,  we  have  successfully  filled 
management  positions  with  newspapers  and  newspaper  groups  in 
every  area  of  the  country.  These  assignments  have  been  from  all  size 
companies  with  salary  levels  from  $15,000  to  $80,000  per  year. 

Ron  Curtis  &  Company  is  retained  to  conduct  a  care¬ 
fully  planned  search  over  a  wider  range  of  prospects  than  would 
otherwise  be  practical  or  Financially  feasible.  As  management  con¬ 
sultants,  we  save  valuable  company  time,  avoid  embarrassing  internal 
or  external  “leaks”  by  protecting  client  identity  and  insure  objectivity 
in  candidate  selection. 

Our  growth  and  continuing  success  is  tangible  proof  of 
the  quality  of  our  work.  We  are  proud  to  say  a  majority  of  our  new 
assignments  come  from  repeat  business  or  client  referrals.  We  believe 
this  is  the  best  possible  endorsement  and  guarantee  of  our  profes¬ 
sional  competence. 

When  you  need  help  finding  the  right  individual  in  your 
General  Management  and  Business,  Advertising,  Mechanical,  Circula¬ 
tion  and  Editorial  areas,  call  Carl  Young  at  312-693-6171. 


Ron  Curtis  &  Company 

OHARE  PLAZA.  5725  EAST  RIVER  ROAD,  CHICAGO,  ILLIHOIS  60631 
(312)693-6171 
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John  E.  A.  Brooks,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spec¬ 
tator — to  director  of  public  relations 
of  the  Toronto  Star. 


j 

news-people 


*  *  • 

Gavin  Scott,  AP  Des  Moines  bureau 
chief — to  Phoenix  chief  of  bureau,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Tom  Aden,  who  died  January 
27.  George  L.  Zvcker.  chief  of  bureau 
in  Nashville — replaces  Scott  in  Des 
Moines  and  William  M.  PiMascio,  cor¬ 
respondent  in  charge  of  Pittsburgh 
bureau,  succeeds  Zucker. 

*  •  • 

John  Noble  Mileiird — named  direc¬ 
tor  of  science  news  for  the  .Veto  York 
Times,  succeeding  Henry  R.  Lieber- 
MAN,  now  assistant  to  the  managing 
editor. 

«  *  « 

Michael  D.  Miller,  assistant  city 
editor,  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  and 
Times — named  city  editor.  He  succeeds 
Tom  Eblen,  new  managing  editor  of 
the  Star.  Pai  l  Haskins,  assistant  city 
editor — to  city  editor  of  the  Times,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Donald  D.  Jones,  new  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  of  the  Times. 

Cliff  Kni’Dson,  composing  room, 
It  rid  (jew  a  ter  (N.J.)  Courier-News — 
promoted  to  production  systems  coord¬ 
inator.  John  Mead,  business  office 
staff — named  business  systems  man¬ 
ager. 

*  *  * 

Sati’RNo  L.  Marocco,  retail  ad  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Plattsburgh  (N.Y.)  Press- 
Repuhlican — named  assistant  to  the 
publisher. 


KIISniH 


In  smaller  cities,  like  the  Thomson  markets,  reading 

the  daily  newspaper  is  a  family activity.The  young 

people,  like  adults,  find  news  and  feature  items  to 

their  specific  interest  .  Smaller  city  newspapers  are 

more  intimately  involved  in  the  local  milieu  with  an 

editorial  content  in  keeping  with  a  family  journal. 

Advertisers  using  Thomson  daily  newspapers 
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Lloyd  R.  Gibson,  25-year  vetem  of 
the  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  Publishing 
Co.’s  production  dept. — named  produc¬ 
tion  systems  manager.  Debra  Elliotte, 
circulation  dept. — named  production 
systems  assistant.  Edsel  R.  Burns 
named  controller. 

*  *  * 

John  H.  Neagle,  news  photographer 
for  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  News — 
letired  after  41  years  in  the  business. 

«  *  * 

Ralph  Champion,  chief  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  bureau  of  the  London  Daily  Mir¬ 
ror  and  London  Sunday  Mirror — to 
retire  in  July.  He  will  be  succeeded  by 
.\nthonv  Delano,  a  former  deputy. 

*  *  * 

J.  Peter  Kohl,  genei-al  manager  of 
the  Montreal  Gazette — resigning  to  take 
an  executive  position  with  Thomson 
Newspapers  Ltd. 

*  *  A 

William  R.  Kreh,  assistant  editor  of 
Navy  Times — to  editor  of  the  weekly, 
replacing  John  Slinkman,  who  retired 
in  December. 

*  *  * 

Reg  Mi'RPHY,  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Constitution — winner  of  the 
Dixie  Bti.siness  “Public  Service  in  Re¬ 
porting”  award  for  his  eye-witness 
account  of  his  own  kidnapping  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1974. 

*  *  * 

Norman  Manning,  sports  editor  of 
the  Bartlesville  (Okla.)  Examiner-En¬ 
terprise — named  executive  editor  of  the 
Guymon  (Okla.)  Daily  Herald.  Ron 
Word,  reporter  and  deskman  for  the 
Examiner-Enterprise — named  corres¬ 
pondent  for  the  Donrey  Media  capital 
bureau  in  Oklahoma  City.  Both  papers 
are  owned  by  Donrey. 

*  •  *  * 

Trt'Man  Stacey,  editor  in  chief  of 
the  Lake  Charles  (La.)  American  Press 
— winner  of  the  St.  George  Emblem, 
highest  honor  in  Catholic  scouting. 

A  «  • 

Sanders  LaMont,  assistant  editor  of 
the  Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press  — 
named  managing  editor. 


Charles  Wanninger,  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Monroeville  (Pa.)  Times- 
Express — named  managing  editor  of 
the  Bellingham  (Wash.)  Herald. 
George  Boynton  named  executive  city 
editor  of  the  Washington  paper.  Dick 
Beardsley,  city  editor.  Bill  Daniel, 
news  editor. 

*  A  • 

Sam  Stone,  classified  ad  manager  of 
the  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Herald-Journal — 
retired  after  19  yeais  with  the  paper. 

»  *  * 

Russell  C.  Bath,  copy  desk  chief. 
Herald  Newspapers,  Arlington  Heights, 
Ill. — winner  of  Paddock  Publications’ 
1974  editorial  excellence  award. 

♦  « 

Gerry  Finn,  former  sports  editor, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times — to  sports 
staff,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union. 

*  *  * 

John  Colt,  National  Enquirer — re¬ 
signed  to  become  office  coordinator  of 
the  Palm  Beach  County,  Fla.  property 
appraiser. 

*  «  A 

Philip  A.  Thompson,  executive  vice- 
president  of  M.I.F.  Enterprises,  Inc. — 
named  market  research  director  of  the 
New  York  Times. 

A  *  A 

Whitley  Austin,  editor  of  the  Sal- 
ina  (Kan.)  Journal — retiring.  Manag¬ 
ing  editor  Glenn  L.  Williams  succeeds 
him  as  editor.  Fred  Vandegrift,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  becomes  president  and 
general  manager  and  Paul  Webb  be¬ 
comes  retail  advertising  manager. 

*  *  * 

Dave  Reidy,  food  classification  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  general  advertising  division 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune — named  man¬ 
ager  of  the  new  real  estate  advertising 
division  of  the  paper’s  classified  adver¬ 
tising.  Joseph  Bolger,  real  estate  man¬ 
ager  of  the  display  advertising  division 
— named  sales  manager. 

*  *  ♦ 

Philip  T.  Mazzucca,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Dover  (N.J.)  Daily  Advance — 
named  general  manager. 


George  J.  Cooper  Maurice  K.  Henry 
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in  the  news 


Alex  Nagy,  assistant  dean  at  the  U. 
of  Wisconsin  Center-Sheboypan  County 
and  former  state  editor  of  the  Sheboy¬ 
gan  Press — named  chairman  of  the 
dept,  of  print  journalism  at  St.  Mich¬ 
ael’s  College,  Winooski,  Vt. 

*  *  * 

Wayne  Guthrie,  Indianapolis  News 
columnist — winner  for  the  1.5th  time  of 
a  Freedom  Foundation  award. 

*  *  * 

Lois  Fegan,  travel  and  women’s  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Jersey  Journal,  Jersey  City, 
N.J. — elected  president  of  the  News- 
women’s  Club  of  N.Y. 


Gean  Holden,  assistant  research  and 
development  projects  engineer,  Los 
Angeles  Times — named  projects  engi¬ 
ne  n-.  John  Darnall,  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  projects  manager  retired. 

*  *  * 

Dai.e  a.  iMXON,  general  manager  of 
the  Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  Union-Bul¬ 
letin — retired  but  will  continue  as  a 
consultant  to  the  paper. 

♦  *  * 

George  Robertson,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Bremerton  (Wash.)  Sun — 
named  editor  of  the  Leivis  River  Neivs, 
Woodland,  Wash. 


Robert  W.  Kastenmeier,  Democratic 
Congressman  from  Wisconsin — winner 
of  Texas  Tech’s  Thomas  Jefferson 
Award  for  his  legislative  work  in  the 
area  of  “news  source  and  information 
protection.” 

*  *  * 

Bob  Moore,  Elmer  Hanson,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  display  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Orange  County  (Calif.) 
Register,  and  Brad  Slack,  former 
building-real  estate  editor  for  the 
paper/all  principals  in  a  new  firm, 
Moore,  Slack  &  Hanson  Co.  Engi¬ 
neering  Services  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

*  *  * 

Charles  M.  Allen,  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  Dubuque  (Iowa)  Tele¬ 
graph  Herald — named  advertising  di¬ 
rector.  Retail  salesman  Robert  Haislet 
takes  over  Allen’s  former  position. 


Hartford  Courant 
realigns  board 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  has 
disclosed  realignment  of  its  board  of 
directors,  with  the  retirement  of  Col. 
John  R.  Reitemeyer,  former  president- 
publisher;  Dr.  Francis  J.  Braceland, 
development-planning  chairman.  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Living,  Hartford  psychiatric 
hospital;  and  Peter  M.  Fraser,  former 
president,  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  In¬ 
surance  Co. 

Newly  elected  is  Walter  J.  Connolly 
Jr.,  president,  Connecticut  Bank  & 
Trust  Co. 

Eight  others  were  re-elected:  F.  Rus¬ 
sell  Abel,  retired  vicechairman,  same 
bank;  Edward  B.  Bates,  president, 
Connecticut  Mutual  Life;  Lyman  B. 
Brainerd,  retired  board  chairman, 
Hartford  Steam  Boiler  Inspection  & 
Insurance  Co.;  and  Laura  A.  John¬ 
son,  president,  Hartford  College  for 
Women. 

Also,  Olcott  D.  Smith,  executive  com¬ 
mittee  chairman,  Aetna  Life  &  Cas¬ 
ualty  Insurance  Co.;  Atty.  Michael 
Sudarsky  of  law  firm  of  Joseloff,  Au¬ 
gust  &  Sudarsky;  Millard  H.  Pryor 
Jr.,  president,  Lydall,  Inc.;  and  Ed¬ 
mund  W.  Downes,  Hartford  Courant 
president. 


Bill  McKinney,  executive  trainee 
in  the  production  dept,  of  Westchester 
Rockland  Newspapers — named  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Guam  Pacific  Date¬ 
line.  *  *  • 

Paula  Gottschalk,  formerly  with 
the  Urhana  (Ill.)  Champaign  Courier 
— named  director  of  information  serv¬ 
ices  for  CBS  Radio  Spot  Sales,  N.Y. 

♦  »  ♦ 

Bernard  M.  Bour,  former  editorial 
writer  for  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle- 
— to  San  Mateo  (Calif.)  Times  as  edi¬ 
torial  writer. 

«  «  4> 

Gayle  Thompson,  Miami  Neivs  li¬ 
brarian-promoted  to  technical  director. 
*  «  * 

Phil  Cole,  former  promotional  man¬ 
ager  for  malls  in  Southeast — to  adver¬ 
tising  department,  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
A  d  vertiser- Journal. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Lewis,  former  Troy  (Ala.) 
Messenger  staff  writer — to  editor  of 
the  editorial  page. 

AP  exec  retires 

A1  Dopking,  general  executive  of  the 
Associated  Press  for  the  Midwest,  has 
retired  after  40  years  with  the  wire 
service  to  join  the  Ohio  Department  of 
Mental  Health  and  Mental  Retardation 
as  its  director  of  communications. 

Dopking,  former  AP  bureau  chief  in 
Little  Rock,  Ark.  and  Columbus,  Ohio, 
correspondent  in  St.  Louis  and  war 
correspondent  in  the  Pacific  during 
World  War  II,  also  worked  for  news¬ 
papers  in  Oklahoma  and  Kansas. 
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Thomas  F.  De\t:ny,  former  sales 
manager  of  the  Minneapolis  Star-Trib- 
rine’s  Sunday  Picture  magazine,  to  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  succeeding  Robert 
H.  Baker,  who  retired  January  17. 

♦  *  ♦ 

George  Kentera,  former  member  of 
the  Detroit  Neics  Washingd^n  bureau 
— to  assistant  managing  editor  for 
N.J.  for  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

*  *  * 

Clifford  R.  Bautsch,  Sentinels 
Newspapers,  Denver,  Colo. — to  pub¬ 
lisher,  Adams  County  Sentinels  Ricil- 
.ARD  HlLKEai — to  publisher,  Jefferson 
County  Sentinels.  David  P.  Lynch, 
North  group  advertising  manager — to 
sales  director  of  Sentinels  Newspapers. 
*  «  « 

Martin  S.  Hayden,  editor,  Detroit 
Sews — one  of  25  members  of  American 
Revolutionary  Bicentennial  Advisory 
Council  recently  appointed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Ford. 

*  * 

Bill  Gordon,  Pensacola  (P'la. )  Seies- 
Journal  reporter-president  of  the  Pen¬ 
sacola  Press  Club. 

♦  *  * 

Mary'  Kyle,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Twin  Cities  Courier — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Minnesota  Press  Club.  She 
is  the  first  woman  and  the  second  black 
to  serve  as  president  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion. 

«  *  * 

Brian  Jeffries — to  AP  correspond¬ 
ent,  Lagos,  Nigeria,  succeeding  Roger 
Leddington,  who  has  resigned 
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Advertising  scene 

Gov’t  employment  service 
poses  classified  ad  threat 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

As  if  newspaper  classified  isn’t  hav¬ 
ing  sufficient  problems  with  help 
wanted  linage  dropping  as  much  as 
62%  below  last  year,  Southern  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Managers’  members, 
meeting  last  week,  were  warned  by  Bill 
Golding,  president  of  Classified  Inter¬ 
national  Services,  Inc.  that  the  U.S. 
Labor  Department  is  making  a  bid, 
backed  by  a  proposed  $450  million 
budget  to  compete  with  them. 

To  implement  its  efforts  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  is  conducting  a  number 
of  pilot  public  relations  programs  in 
cooperation  with  15  state  Labor  De¬ 
partments  to  attract  employers  and  ap¬ 
plicants  to  use  the  services  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service. 

Golding  said  that  the  government  in¬ 
tends  to  employ  28,775  persons  in  2400 
offices  around  the  country  in  its  efforts 
to  monopolize  the  employment  market. 

Estimating  that  the  $600,000,000  ad¬ 
vertisers  spent  on  help  wanted  in  1973 
constituted  about  8%  of  newspaper 
revenue,  Golding  urged  the  CAMs  to 
bring  the  message  back  to  their  editors 
and  publishers  to  speak  out  against 
this  incursion  into  private  enterprise  in 
an  area  that  has  traditionally  proven 
the  most  effective  means  of  bringing 
jobs  and  people  together. 

As  Golding  put  it,  “There  is  just 
one  explanation  of  business  making 
this  investment — it  helped  them,  as  it 
has  historically  secured  workers  within 
a  reasonable  time  at  an  acceptable  cost. 
And  if  there  had  been  an  acceptable 
alternative  at  a  lower  price  they  would 
have  used  it.’’  And  while  businessmen 
are  aware  of  the  USES,  he  notes  they 
aren’t  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  will 
cost  them  and  other  taxpayers  $450 
million  in  197.5. 

From  the  readers’  point  of  view, 
Golding  sees  the  eclipsing  of  classified 
as  forcing  applicants  to  use  a  govern¬ 
ment  service  that  will  refer  them  to 
only  those  positions  for  which  the  bu¬ 
reaucracy  feels  they  qualify.  “Freedom 
to  apply  for  any  job’’  is  assured  under 
our  private  enterprise  system. 

An  example  of  the  efforts  of  the  U.S. 
Labor  Department  to  bolster  its  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  expense  of  newspaper 
classified  was  the  December  9  article, 
Golding  cited  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  which  reported  that  a  5-year 
study  of  help  wanted  ads  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Salt  Lake  City  showed  85% 
of  San  Francisco  and  76%  of  Salt  Lake 
City  employers  hired  no  workers 
through  want  ads  in  that  period.  The 
study  was  made  by  the  Olympus  Re¬ 
search  Corp.  What  was  not  stated  in 
the  Journal,  according  to  Golding,  was 
the  fact  that  the  survey  which  has  been 
challenged  by  ANPA,  was  financed  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 


A  clue  to  the  approach  the  Labor 
Department  will  use  in  promoting  its 
help  wanted  services  in  cooperation 
with  state  labor  departments  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  “Instructions  to  Bid¬ 
ders’’  issued  by  the  Nevada  Employ¬ 
ment  Security  Department  in  its  quest 
for  an  advertising  agency  to  admin¬ 
ister  its  $100,000  pilot  program  allot¬ 
ment  from  the  Federal  Government. 
“The  offerer,’’  the  instructions  note. 


Ecology  issue  raised 
by  tv  ad  salesmen 

The  Hoosier  State  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  reported  that  television 
time  salesmen  in  the  Indiana  area 
are  passing  business  cards  to  their 
clients  with  this  message:  “Save 
Our  Forests!  Cancel  Your  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  (65%  of  the 
average  newspaper  is  advertis¬ 
ing).’’ 

According  to  the  association’s 
general  counsel,  Dick  Cardwell,  the 
group  contacted  the  tv  station  gen¬ 
eral  manager  who  promised  to  dis¬ 
continue  the  practice.  However,  the 
manager  claimed  the  idea  had 
come  from  the  Television  Bureau 
of  Advertising  for  use  throughout 
the  country. 

TvB  is  the  association  responsi¬ 
ble  for  spot  tv  ad  sales,  based  in 
New  York.  It  earlier  this  year  an¬ 
nounced  a  program  to  take  retail 
advertising  away  from  newspapers. 
Evidently,  this  is  how  they  plan 
to  do  it. 


“also  shall  include  in  the  written  pro¬ 
posal  statements  as  to  how  the  Em¬ 
ployment  Security  Department  can  con¬ 
tinue  reaching  the  public  via  advertis¬ 
ing — especially  through  public  service 
time —  .  .  .’’  (italics  are  the  writer’s) 

Among  the  goals  of  the  effort  the 
serv'ice  expects  an  advertising  agency 
to  create  an  image  “Portraying  the 
ESD  to  employers  as  a  vibrant  and 
efficiently  administered  agency,  one 
that  relies  on  up  to  date  management 
techniques  and  equipment  (such  as 
computers),  and  as  a  logical  first  point 
of  contact  for  employers  wishing  to 
fill  any  type  of  job  vacancy.’’  (Italics 
in  the  text!) 

Again  adding  emphasis  to  the  ag¬ 
gressive  pursuit  of  every  job  category 
the  instructions  to  potential  agencies 
call  for  “Generating  increased  job  or¬ 
ders  from  employers  not  only  in  total 
but  also  for  skilled  workers,  scientists, 
engineers,  administrative  and  super- 
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visor  workers  and  other  highly  skilled 
and  qualified  job  seekers.’’ 

States  besides  Nevada  who  have  re¬ 
ceived  Federal  Labor  Department  funds 
for  the  so-called  pilot  program  which 
runs  from  July  1,  1975  to  June  30, 
1976  include  Ala.ska,  Colorado,  Minne¬ 
sota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South 
Dakota,  Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and 
Wisconsin. 

While  this  reporter  hasn’t  yet  seen 
the  proposed  “Equal  Opportunity  and 
Full  Employment  Act  of  1976’’  made  up 
of  HR15476,  HR16459,  HR16460, 

HR16461,  HR16462  Golding  says  they 
“.  .  .  are  even  more  chilling.’’  He  urged 
that  CAMs  write  for  copies  of  these 
bills  which  are  now  in  print  and  avail¬ 
able  on  request.  “It’s  time,”  Golding 
said,  “for  truth  in  government  about 
what  the  USES  is  doing  and  why — and 
what  it  is  costing  per  job  filled  .  .  .” 

• 

Illinois  newspaper 
promotes  ad  sizes 

The  Effingham  (Ill.)  Daily  News  re¬ 
cently  ran  a  full-page  ad  which  asked: 
“What  do  you  mean  you’d  like  to  run 
an  ad  in  the  newspaper  .  .  .  but  you 
can’t  afford  it?”  Choose  the  size  ad  that 
suits  your  budget  then  call  (the  Daily 
News  phone  number). 

The  page  was  blocked  out  in  five  dis¬ 
play  ad  sizes,  showing  costs  ranging 
from  $1.85  or  less  to  $62  or  less.  Lines 
of  bold  type  in  the  center  of  the  page 
said:  “All  of  our  11,830  subscribers  pay 
for  their  newspaper.  They  buy  it  be¬ 
cause  they  want  to  read  it — this  makes 
your  advertising  even  more  valuable. 
In  this  day  of  rising  costs  your  ad  dol¬ 
lar  has  to  produce  results  .  .  .  ring  your 
cash  register  .  .  .  that’s  what  it’s  all 
about.” 

Advertising  director  Carl  Thoele 
couldn’t  pinpoint  direct  results  from 
the  page.  He  said  he  has  more  than 
100  Effingham  businesses  on  an  annual 
advertising  contract  ranging  from  5 
inches  a  week  to  more  than  750  inches 
per  month.  And  there  is  no  Sears,  Pen- 
ney’s  or  K-Mart  in  the  area.  The  big¬ 
gest  advertiser  is  a  locally-owned 
supermarket. 

The  suggested  ads  in  the  promotion 
page  were  priced  at  the  News’  local 
open  rate  of  $1.85  per  column  inch. 
Contract  rates  are  $1.20  to  $1.55  per 
column  inch. 

Thoele  said  that  90%  of  the  promo¬ 
tional  ads  run  are  about  advertising 
in  the  News.  He  wants  the  small  adver¬ 
tiser  to  think  of  the  News  as  the  only 
advertising  medium  in  town  when  he 
gets  ready  to  advertise.  “After  he  runs 
a  couple  of  ads,  and  sees  the  results, 
we’ll  have  him  on  a  contract,”  Thoele 
said. 

Follow-up  is  important.  Thoele  in¬ 
sists  that  each  salesperson  call  on  their 
accounts  at  least  once  a  week.  Some 
of  these  accounts  only  advertise  once 
or  twice  a  year,  but  when  they  do 
advertise  it  is  in  the  News,  according 
to  Thoele. 
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{Continued  from  page  17) 

are  93  priority  subs  and  39  non-priority 
subs. 

Work  arrangements  of  the  ITU  em¬ 
ployees  involving  the  use  of  scanners 
and  VUT  terminals  when  such  equip¬ 
ment  is  performing  composing  room 
work  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
union  includes: 

Operation  of  VDT  terminals  in  the 
composing  room,  all  keyboarding  to  be 
used  for  typesetting  of  display  ads, 
use  in  making  up  display  ads,  page 
makeup,  etc.  and  all  related  steps  for 
completion  of  page  as  per  dummy  lay¬ 
out,  updating  the  text  of  display  ads, 
proofreading,  etc.  and  the  right  to  uti¬ 
lization  of  VDTs  by  persons  outside 
the  bargaining  unit  for  purposes  other 
than  composing  room  work  shall  not  be 
abridged. 

VDT  copy  accepted 

All  copy  produced  on  VDTs  by  the 
news  and  editorial  departments  will  be 
accepted  and  processed  by  composing 
room  employees.  All  scanner  ready 
copy  produced  or  received  by  new's  and 
editorial,  including  copy  from  the  pa¬ 
per’s  own  bureaus,  will  either  be  ac¬ 
cepted  and  processed  by  composing 
room  employees,  or  at  the  publisher’s 
discretion,  may  be  entered  directly  into 
the  electronic  system  for  editing  on 
VDTs. 

Copy  received  by  the  publisher  which 
is  not  scanner  ready  or  scanner  ac¬ 
ceptable  and  which  requires  minimal 
editing  will  be  typed  or  perforated  by 
composing  room  employees.  No  typing 
pool  will  be  created  or  used  to  prepare 
such  copy  outside  the  composing  room. 
However,  copy  which  is  now  typed  by 
employees  not  covered  by  this  agree¬ 
ment  may  continue  to  be  typed  and 
made  scanner  ready  before  submission 
to  the  composing  room. 

This  working  arrangement  includes 
all  w’lre  service  and  syndicated  copy. 
Such  scanner  ready  copy  or  as  direct 
computer  input  will  be  accepted  in 
original  and  edited  form  and  processed 
by  composing  room  employees. 


Washington  board 
drops  drug  laws 

The  Washington  State  Pharmacy 
Board  has  dropped  its  limitations  on 
advertising,  requiring  now  that  copy 
not  l)e  misleading  and  meet  federal 
drug  law  requirements. 

Previously,  Washington  laws  requir¬ 
ed  all  pharmaceutical  ads  state  whether 
the  particular  pharmacy  made  deliv¬ 
eries,  responded  to  after-hours  emer¬ 
gency  calls,  etc.  Now  it  just  requires 
clear  identification  of  drugs,  both  as 
to  its  name  and  generic  designation; 
quantity  offered  and  price. 

Although  no  significant  ad  gains 


have  yet  been  recorded,  this  action  is 
seen  as  a  positive  move  from  the  board 
which  once  banned  all  price  ads.  Mean¬ 
while,  both  publishers  and  pharmacist- 
groups  have  called  for  a  relaxation  on 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission’s  price 
advertising  regulations. 


Building  is  bought 

American  Financial  Corp.,  which 
owns  the  Cincinnati  (0.)  Enquirer,  has 
purchased  the  Times-Star  Building  for 
a  reported  $2,725,000.  The  building  now 
houses  the  Cincinnati  Post.  The  build¬ 
ing  was  owned  by  Taft,  Ingalls  and 
Co. 


TVT  1  1  !•  1  me  senes  w 

rNamed  co-publisher  the  America 

Douglas  R.  Armstrong,  president  of  ;  AND  THE 
Lancaster  Newspapers  Inc.  since  1966,  ..  . 

has  been  named  co-publisher  by  John  ^ 

F.  Steinman,  publisher  and  chairman  $150  —  les 
of  the  board.  The  firm  publishes  the 
daily  Intelligencer  Journal,  the  Lan¬ 
caster  (Pa.)  A'cw  Era,  and  the  Lan- 
caster  Sunday  News.  Armstrong,  who  further 

progressed  through  the  offices  of  con-  w/ormc 

troller,  treasurer,  and  executive  vice- 
president  to  president,  is  also  president  contact 

of  Intelligencer  Printing  Co.,  and  Gen-  ^ 

eral  Engraving  Inc.,  both  of  Lancaster. 

The  title  of  publisher  has  been  held 
within  the  Steinman  family  for  109  | 
years. 
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The  dramatic  events  and  personalities  of  the  Revolutionary  War  Period 
(1763-1783),  as  seen  through  the  newspapers  and  other  publications  of  that  time, 
form  the  basis  for  THE  PRESS  AND  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION,  a  64-week 
series  of  authoritative,  illustrated  articles  available  from  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

Scheduled  for  release  each  Sunday,  April  13,  1975  through  July  3,  1976,  the  64 
articles  are  illustrated  with  materials  drawn  from  the  American  Antiquarian  Society’s 
(AAS)  collection  of  newspapers,  contemporary  broadsides,  books,  maps  and  engrav¬ 
ings  of  the  period.  The  articles  have  been  written  by  Dr.  Francis  G.  Walett,  noted 
scholar  and  Colonial  Period  historian  and  a  member  of  AAS. 

The  series  was  prepared  under  a  grant  made  to  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  by 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  (ANPA)  Foundation.  THE  PRESS 
AND  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  is  available  to  all  newspapers  at  cost.  The 
entire  series,  including  all  illustrations  in  the  form  of  8x10  glossy  prints,  is  priced  at 
$150  —  less  than  $2.35  per  week. 
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Laurel  and  Hardy  help  tell  why 
fat  columns  heat  thin  ones 


By  George  Wilt 


honorable  mention  awards,  and  five 
more  earning  $20. 

The  Bulletin  and  the  Foundation 
also  granted  prizes  to  the  seven  schools 
with  the  highest  number  of  students 
submitting  essays.  Each  received  a 
camera,  strobe  light  and  supply  of 
film. 

This  was  the  second  year  for  the 
jointly-sponsored  contest,  which  at- 


The  switch  to  six-column  format  that 
is  taking  place  in  newspapers  is  one 
that  involves  nearly  all  departments. 
At  the  MiuneapoliK  Star  and  Tribune, 
where  a  changeover  is  scheduled  for 
May  5.  “Project  6”  involves  design 
modification  and  readership  improve¬ 
ment  as  integral  parts  of  the  changes 
that  come  along  with  an  economizing 
half-inch  cut  in  page  width. 

The  job  of  explaining  the  Ix'nefits  of 
the  new  format  to  readers,  advertisers 
and  prospective  advertisers,  of  course, 
falls  on  the  promotion  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  departments  and  the  newspapers’ 
advertising  agency,  BRDO. 

Thematically,  the  message  to  both 
advertisers  and  readers  is  expressed 
in  the  headline:  ‘‘Starting  May  5th, 
we’ll  Jiave  fi  fat  columns  in.stead  of  8 
skinny  ones.  Ty  Nelson,  a  BBDO  art 
director  came  up  with  the  visual  ex¬ 
pression  for  the  promotion  using  line 
drawings  of  cartoon  characters  with 
newsprint  bodies.  The  new,  fat  column 
character  bears  a  striking  resemblance 
to  Oliver  Hardy  while  the  thin  one,  of 
course,  could  pass  for  Stan  Laurel,  his 
sidekick  of  slapstick  comedy. 

The  characters  with  the  type  bodies 
and  cartoon  heads  are  featured  in  trade 
advertising  announcing  the  changeover, 
in  house  ads,  and  in  an  eight-page,  full- 
size  four-color  newsprint  brochure  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  newspapers’  offset  presses. 

The  section  includes  Iwth  Tribune 
and  Star  news  pages,  the  new  front 
page  of  the  Star,  with  standing  heads, 
inside  pages,  and  a  variety  of  ads  in 
the  new  sizes.  Also  shown  are  new  me¬ 
chanical  requirements,  and  copy  point¬ 
ing  out  ‘‘equal  dominance  for  equal 
dollars.” 

The  trade  advertising,  scheduled  for 
kick-off  in  late  February  says,  “Here’s 
one  case  where  fatter  is  lietter,”  point¬ 
ing  out  that  the  Star  and  the  Tribune 
will  “become  much  cleaner,  more  read¬ 
able  newspapers,”  with  a  “much  more 
inviting  atmosphere”  for  advertising. 

Mailing  of  the  eight-page  piece  will 
be  timed  to  follow  the  trade  ads.  Other 
promotion  includes  radio  spots  explain¬ 
ing  the  changes  to  readers,  in-paper 
ad  schedules,  posters  and  rackcards  us¬ 
ing  an  “easy  to  read,  convenient  handy 
format”  theme. 

“If  there’s  any  way  of  expressing 
benefits  for  the  newspaper  reader  in 
this  era  of  cutbacks,”  said  Neil  Nash, 
director  of  Project  6,  “it  comes  from 
the  late  Ludwig  Mies  van  der  Rohe,  the 
architect  and  designer,  who  character¬ 
ized  the  advantages  of  simplified  design 
with  the  statement:  ‘Less  is  more’.” 

Expansion  of  the  news  and  adver¬ 
tising  columns  from  1-11 '16  inches  to 
214  inches,  accommodating  a  new  56- 
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Starting  May  Sih  we!  have 
6hitcolumnf  InileadofSricInnyone*. 


inch  newsprint  roll  width,  will  enable 
the  newspapers  to  keep  page  rates 
down  despite  rising  paper  costs.  Pro- 
l)ortionally,  page  for  page,  advtr^^’sing 
costs  will  remain  the  same  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  current  rates,  advertisers  are 
being  told. 

The  roll-width  reduction  from  58  to 
56  inches  is  expected  to  mean  a  sub¬ 
stantial  saving  in  newsprint  costs. 

Robert  W.  Smith,  publisher,  pointed 
out  that  the  Star  had  been  “experi¬ 
menting  with  variations  of  the  six-col¬ 
umn  format  on  its  front  and  section 
pages  for  some  time,  and  during  the 
))ast  year  the  Tribune  has  considered 
the  use  of  six-column  makeup  through¬ 
out  the  paper. 

“It  seemed  like  a  good  idea  to  adopt 
the  narrower  roll  and  an  over-all  for¬ 
mat  change  to  six  columns  at  the  same 
time.”  Smith  said. 

“Classified  advertising  pages  had 
been  converted  to  10  columns  per  page 
from  nine  in  July,  1974,  without  a  loss 
in  character  count,  and  with  no  loss  in 
readability”  he  added. 

*  *  * 

ESSAY  CONTEST— A  Philadelphia 
Iwy,  one  of  3,916  students  who  par¬ 
ticipated,  has  won  $1,000  for  an  anal¬ 
ysis  of  what’s  wrong  with  high  school 
education,  submitted  in  an  essay  con¬ 
test  sponsored  by  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin  and  the  Max  and  Anna  Levinson 
Foundation.  Fifteen  students  won  cash 
prizes  in  the  contest  writing  on  “How 
my  high  school  can  better  equip  me  for 
the  years  ahead.”  Prizes  ranged  from 
$1,000  to  $200  for  fifth  place,  with 
five  additional  students  winning  $100 
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tracted  nearly  3,000  more  entries  than 
in  the  first  year. 

♦  * 

LIFES.AVER — When  an  article  in 
Parade  Magazine,  distributed  with  the 
St.  Patd  Sunday  Pioneer  Press  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  saving  a  life  in  a  St.  Paul 
restaurant,  the  newspaper  reprinted 
the  story  and  an  item  reporting  the 
local  incident  on  a  poster,  and  printed 
enough  of  them  to  be  distributed  by  the 
state  restaurant  association,  which  was 
happy  to  do  so. 

The  restaurant  owner  had  briefed 
his  staff  on  the  method  of  saving  peo¬ 
ple  from  choking  while  eating,  after 
reading  the  Parade  report.  Ten  days 
later,  a  waitress  came  running  for  the 
manager  during  the  dinner  hour  to  re¬ 
port  a  man  choking.  The  manager  fol¬ 
lowed  the  instructions  from  the  Parade 
article  to  relieve  the  customer. 

*  *  « 

CHEAP  SHOTS  FIGHT  INFLA¬ 
TION — The  International  New’spaper 
Promotion  -Association  is  telling  its 
members  how  to  make  their  budget 
dollar  work  harder  with  a  series  of 
“Cheap  Shots.” 

“Cheap  Shots,”  the  brainchild  of 
Vincent  Spezzano  and  Tom  Griffiths, 
Gannett  Rochester  newspapers,  tells 
INPA  members  about  dozens  of  ideas 
that  work  faster,  better  and  particu¬ 
larly  cheaper. 

The  “Cheap  Shots”  appear  in  each 
of  six  INP-A  monthly  newsletters,  with 
money-saving  ideas  including  w'ays  to 
produce  truck  signs  and  rack  cards, 
how  to  save  money  by  printing  new 
messages  on  gummed  label  stock  for 
past-overs,  postage-saving  ideas,  an  ad¬ 
vertising  idea  that  sold  advertisers  on 
using  smaller  space  repeat  ads,  a  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  idea  that  produced 
2,000  new  subscriptions,  and  a  way  to 
produce  in-paper  ads  for  cold  type  op¬ 
erations.  Newspapers  are  invited  to 
participate  in  sharing  their  ideas  for 
saving  money  by  sending  their  sug¬ 
gestions  to  “Cheap  Shots,”  INPA,  P.O. 
Box  17422,  Duiles  International  Air¬ 
port,  Washington,  D.C.  20041. 

• 

Editorial  staff 
votes  for  ITU 

The  49  editorial  employees  of  the 
Champaign-Vrhana  (Ill.)  A’cirs  Gaz¬ 
ette  have  selected  the  International 
Typographical  Union  to  represent  them 
in  contract  negotiations. 

The  vote  was  36  to  11,  with  two  per¬ 
sons  not  voting.  The  election  came  after 
negotiations  that  began  in  December, 
1974.  -All  editorial  and  part-time  em¬ 
ployees  are  covered  by  the  ITU. 
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What  do  advertisers 
and  agency  readers 
have  to  say  about 
Editor  &  Publisher? 

“I  find  each  issue  adds  to 
[my]  conviction  that  it  would 
be  helpful  if  every  industry 
had  so  reliable  a  bible.” 

VP,  Advertising 
Major  Retailer 


Isn’t  this  the  kind  of  reader  acceptance  that 
would  complement  your  newspaper’s  adver¬ 
tising  promotion? 

Ask  your  E&P  representative  for  information 
about  the  specialized  publication  for  newspa¬ 
per  specialists  (and  a  rate  card  too). 


Editor  &  Publisher,  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022  •  212-752-7050 
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Legislators  favor  tougher 
ad  controls,  study  finds 


What  can  advertisers  expect  from 
lejrislators  during  the  cominp  years? 
More  strinRent  repulations,  more  in¬ 
terest  in  consumer  protection  and  more 
hostility  vented  at  business  are  amonR 
the  possibilities,  accordinp  to  a  study 
conducted  by  two  business  professors 
at  the  University  of  South  Carolina. 

'I’Ik'  rei>oit  released  this  month  was 
written  by  l)r.  .Steven  J.  Shaw  and  l)r. 
Arch  (I.  Woodside,  both  profe.s.sors  of 
niarketinR,  in  South  Carolina.  Rased  on 
survey.s  of  leRislators  in  I'l  selected 
states,  the  men  polled  a  total  of  1,778 
elect(>d  odicials  on  If!  issues  concerniiiR 
advertisinR.  consumerism  and  corporate 
res|)onsibility. 

With  r)7d  state  senators  or  lepre- 
•sentatives  responditiR,  the  doctors 
found  the  majority  of  them  ‘‘l)elieve 
business  firms  have  paid  t(M>  little  at¬ 
tention  to  the  c('nsiimer  orientation  re- 
•  piirements  of  marketinR  their  firm’s 
products  which  has  I'esulted  in  a  rise 
of  <'onsiimerism.” 

I.iked  eorri'clive  juls 

.■\cross  th('  lM)ard  sup))ort  for  Rovern- 
ment  action  to  insure  corporate  swial 
rc'sponsibility  was  also  indicate<l  by 
the  h'Rislalors.  Woodside  and  .Shaw 
found.  ■‘.\  substantial  majority  of  those 
h'Rislators  surveyed  sui)ported  the  Fed- 
t'ral  Trade  Commission  ))olicy  of  cor- 
rt'ctive  advertisinR,  the  need  for 
sfroiiRer  leRislation  to  Rive  customers 
the  tyi)('  of  information  they  really 
want  and  compulsory  product  and  .serv¬ 
ice  standards  when  i)ublic  health  or 
safety  are  involved. 

“.At  the  .same  time,”  the  study  found, 
“the  majority  of  leRislators  believe  the 
Food  and  DruR  .Administration  is  doinR 
an  ineffective  job  of  protectinR  consum¬ 
ers  aRainst  hazardous  and  u.seless 
druRS,  and  40  percent  t)elieve  the  FD.A 
is  also  ineffective  in  ))rotectinR  consum¬ 
ers  aRain.st  contaminants  in  food.” 

The  study  (piestionnaire  was  also 
sent  to  both  houses  of  ConRress,  the 
professors  said.  However,  “so  few  re¬ 
plies  were  received  that  the  sample 
was  not  lai-Re  enouRh  to  yield  any 
statistically  meaniiiRful  results.”  That 
part  of  the  study  was  dropped.  Ques¬ 
tionnaires  were  sent  duriiiR  the  fall  of 
197:’>.  It  was  sent  to  elected-officials  in 
California,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Massachusetts,  MicluRan,  New  York, 
South  Carolina,  Texas  and  Vermont. 

LeRislators  were  asked  :i:i  questions 
in  four  specific  areas:  the  Role  of  Gov¬ 
ernment;  Ethical  Practices  in  Business; 
Product  and  Promotion  Practices,  and 
Ethical  Industry  and  Company  Prac¬ 
tices. 

ConcerniiiR  the  FTC,  of  the 

leRislators  felt  that  its  policy  on  cor¬ 
rective  advertisinR  “does  not  ro  far 
enouRh.”  This  view,  Woodside  and 
Shaw  found,  tended  to  hold  across  state 


and  party  lines,  althouRh  Democrats 
were  in  the  majority. 

The  study  found  thouRh  that  sub¬ 
stantial  disaRreement  existed  l>etween 
states  over  automobile  pollution  stand¬ 
ards  as  set  forth  in  the  Clear  Air 
Amendments  of  1970.  MichiRan  (•CyS'/r) 
and  Colorado  (707^-)  leRislators  dis- 
aRreed  with  such  standards.  A  majority 
of  Massachusetts  (07^7)  and  California 
(G:p  ;  )  aRreed.  AccordinR  to  the  study, 
(leRree  of  opposition  to  the  standards 
or  aRreement  depended  upon  the  air 
pollution  conditions  of  each  state. 

Ran  ciRarelle  adx 

A  sliRht  majority  of  .12%  aRreed 
with  the  idea  that  ciRarette  advertis¬ 
inR  in  newspapers,  maRazines,  and  bill¬ 
boards  should  Ik*  banned.  Only  in  South 
Carolina  and  Illinois  did  a  larRe  ma¬ 
jority  l)elieve  such  advertisinR  should 
continue. 

A  more  substantial  majority  believes 
in  stionRer  leRislation  where  public 
health  or  safety  is  concerned,  the  sur¬ 
vey  found.  A  total  of  80  percent  of  the 
leRislators  believe  that  stronRer  leRisla¬ 
tion  forcinR  more  information  about 
l)roducts  was  needed. 

In  the  ethical  practices  in  business 
)»ortien  of  the  survey,  more  than  88 
|)ercent  of  the  leRislators  said  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  defective  parts  are 
replaceable  and  repairs  made  free  of 
charRo  usually  are  not  clearly  and 
simi)ly  stated  in  warranties.  In  this 
breakdown.  88' 1  of  the  Democrats  be¬ 
lieved  this  statement,  while  79%  of  Re¬ 
publicans  aRTeed. 

Othei'  advertisinR  practices  surveyed 
found : 

— fio'<  thouRht  food  prices  could  Ik* 
lowered  by  reducinR  dollars  spent  on 
advertisinR; 

— GlCf  thouRht  advertisinR  directed 
at  children  is  bad ; 

— 74 'f  thouRht  firms  frequently  re- 
.soi-t  to  meaniiiRless  and  insiRnificant 
product  differentiations  to  reduce  direct 
competition ; 

— 78%  thouRht  Ralph  Nader’s  work 
on  liehalf  of  the  consumer  had  liene- 
ficial  force  in  chanRinR  business  prac¬ 
tices  ; 

— only  10'<  thouRht  that  shopliftinR 
was  a  siRii  of  anRer  over  shoddy  prod¬ 
ucts  and  poor  store  ser\'ice; 

— only  80%  thouRht  com])any  execu¬ 
tives  were  at  a  heavy  disadvantaRe  in 
business  if  they  were  forced  to  tell  the 
truth  at  all  times; 

— and  28%  thouRht  marketinR  abu.ses 
are  more  common  now  than  10  years 
aRo. 

ARainst  cuniiiion  practices 

One  of  the  most  tellinR  questions  of 
all — concerninR  jiroduct  and  promotion 
practices — found  leRislators  heavily 


aRainst  common  business  practices  now 
in  force.  AccordinR  to  the  sur\’ey,  92% 
thouRht  many  products  in  a  Riven  field 
are  the  same  and  that  only  ad  and 
promotion  determine  the  success  or 
failure.  Of  that  total,  Democrats  tended 
to  aRree  more  than  Republicans  with 
9.1%  of  the  former  citinR  the  state¬ 
ment.  A  total  of  88%  of  all  Republicans 
aRreed. 

StranRely  enouRh,  while  a  majority 
believed  in  banninR  ciRarette  advertis¬ 
inR,  a  majority  also  believed  that  the 
industry’s  pre.sent  shift  to  newspapers, 
maRazines  and  billlxiard  ads  was  ac- 
cei>table  and  an  “ethical  practice.” 

However,  the  leRislators  termed  the 
advei-tisiiiR  of  i)ain  relieve  remedies 
with  its  conflictinR  ad  claims  was  “un¬ 
ethical  (.18%). 

Another  surprisinR  development  in 
the  study  was  the  hiRh  percentaRe  of 
Republicans  who  believed  cereal  tv  ads 
aimed  at  children  were  ethical  (.18%). 
Meanwhile,  Democrats  disaRreed  with 
.11%. 

The  leRislators  aRreed  thouRh  by  a 
majority  of  70%  that  the  mark-up  at 
retail  level  of  pharmaceutical  druRS 
was  unethical.  Democrats  with  .16% 
aRreement  dominated,  while  81%  of 
Republicans  aRreed. 

ConcerniiiR  larRe  supermarket  loca¬ 
tions,  leRislators  viewed  the  refusal  to 
locate  in  low-income  areas  as  unethical 
by  .18%  of  all  Democrats  and  ethical 
by  62%  of  all  Republicans. 

Overall,  Woodside  and  Shaw  con¬ 
cluded  that  “business  can  expect  more 
Rovernment  action  desipned  to  insure 
corporate  social  responsibility.  Such  ac¬ 
tion,  however,  is  not  likely  to  be  ap- 
jilied  consistently  amonR  the  states; 
some  states  probably  will  pass  more 
consumer  protection  laws  than  others. 

“Business  leaders  and  associations,” 
they  continued,  “will  need  to  take  a 
stronR  public  stand  and  speak  in  favor 
of  specific  corpoi-ate,  socially-responsi- 
ble  actions  and  aRainst  specific  uneth¬ 
ical  business  practices. 

“On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  edu¬ 
cation  of  consumers  and  chanRes  in  a 
number  of  .standard  business  practices 
may  be  needed  to  reduce  RrowinR  Rov¬ 
ernment  control  throuRh  leRislation,” 
the  study  concluded. 


Publishers  elect 

C.  Deane  Funk,  publisher,  Santa 
Monica  (Calif.)  Outlook,  was  elected 
president  of  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  at  the  annual 
convention,  February  .1-8. 


‘Pogo’  exhibition 

A  retrospective  exhibition  of  the 
woi’k  of  the  late  Walt  Kelly,  creator  of 
the  newspaper  comic  strip  “Poro”, 
opens  March  2  at  the  Museum  of  Car¬ 
toon  Art  in  Greenwich,  Connecticut. 
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Transmitting  scanner 
ready  copy  cuts  costs 
for  syndicate  service 

Speed,  convenience  and  quality  are 
the  prime  concerns  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times/VVashington  Post  News  Service 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Times  SjTidicate, 
both  part  of  the  Times  Mirror  Com¬ 
pany,  in  getting  material  out  to  clients. 

The  service  and  syndicate  are  achiev¬ 
ing  their  goals  through  the  latest  in 
e(iuipment:  news  copy  in  hard  copy  or 
tape  form  via  three  VariTyper  Electro/ 
Set  440  perforating  keyboards,  feature 
material  duplicated  on  an  automated 
Multilith  Offset  Total  Copy  System  and 
then  mailed  to  client  newspapers. 

The  Total  Copy  System,  installed 
last  fall,  has  speeded  up  the  syndicate’s 
operations  and  improved  reproduction 
quality,  and  management  estimates  it 
is  saving  approximately  $7000  a  year 
in  labor. 

The  offset  quality  of  Multilith  equip¬ 
ment  supplied  by  Addressograph  Multi¬ 
graph  Corp.,  was  well  known  to  the 
Times  Mirror  when  the  Los  Angeles 
syndicate  offices  installed  their  Total 
Copy  System.  The  company’s  office  serv¬ 
ices  department  had  been  using  five 
Multilith  offset  1250’s  for  in-plant  du¬ 
plicating  for  quite  some  time. 

Bottlenecks  eliminated 

“Our  decision  to  install  the  Total 
Copy  System  was  motivated  by  two 
principal  considerations,’’  says  Ed 
Grade,  director  of  both  the  Times/Post 
News  Service  and  the  syndicate  opera¬ 
tions  in  L'^s  Angeles.  “First,  many  of 
our  news)  i  er  clients  are  turning  to 
optical  sc  nuiing  as  a  means  of  elim¬ 
inating  t'’''i>  ‘input  bottlenecks.’  We 
supply  th.  .'i  clients  with  scanner-ready 
copy,  whii  ii  demands  clean,  clear  off¬ 
set  duplicai  iig  quality. 

“Second,  our  increasing  volume  of 
business  had  surpassed  the  capability 
of  our  two  previous  tabletop  duplica¬ 
tors.  We  had  reached  a  production  level 
of  3,120,000  sheets  of  copy  per  year,  or 
12,000  sheets  per  day,  and  the  previous 
machines  simply  couldn’t  handle  that 
load.” 

The  syndicate’s  AM  model  4150  To¬ 
tal  Copy  System  handles  the  workload 
with  ease  and  allows  plenty  of  addi¬ 
tional  capacity  for  future  growth.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  reduced  the  operator  in¬ 
volvement  considerably  because  the 
system  automatically  accepts  originals, 
prepares  the  plates,  and  proceeds  to 
duplicate  the  required  number  of  cop¬ 
ies  without  any  human  intervention. 

Input  to  the  high-speed  news  serv¬ 
ice  leased  wire  originates  with  five 
newspapers:  Los  Angeles  Times,  IFas/i- 
ington  Post,  Netvsday,  London  Ob¬ 
server  and  Guardian  of  Manchester. 

In  addition,  the  Los  Angeles  Times/ 
Washington  Post  News  Service  distrib¬ 
utes  the  worldwide  report  of  the 
French  Agence-France  Presse  through¬ 
out  North  America,  and  has  foreign 


news  bureaus  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos 
Aires,  Mexico  City,  Moscow,  London, 
Rome,  Paris,  Bonn,  Beirut,  Jerusalem, 
Nairobi,  New  Delhi,  Bangkok,  Hong 
Kong,  Saigon,  Tokyo,  and  Sydney.  Do¬ 
mestic  news  bureau  offices  are  located 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  San  Francisco, 
Sacramento,  New  York,  Chicago,  Hous¬ 
ton,  Atlanta,  Albany,  Austin,  and 
Riverhead,  N.Y. 

Copy  passes  through  the  news  serv¬ 
ice  office  in  Los  Angeles,  where  it  is 
relayed  to  clients  via  preforating  key¬ 
boards,  each  equipped  with  a  64-char¬ 
acter  visual  display  and  the  automatic 
“last  word  delete”  feature.  There  are 
three  similar  units  at  the  Washington 
Post  and  two  at  Los  Angeles  Times’ 
Washington  bureau. 


The  Times  also  has  six  Electro/Set 
units  in  its  Costa  Mesa  plant  and  three 
others  in  its  Los  Angeles  plant,  and 
Newsday  has  used  the  equipment  for 
years. 

Between  11  a.m.  and  8  p.m.  daily, 
some  11,000  words  of  news  copy  are 
transmitted  to  news  service  clients  via 
the  VariTyper  units  in  Los  Angeles. 

Less  immediate  material,  such  as 
various  columns,  comic  strips  and  cai'- 
toons,  is  handled  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate.  This  material  is  tele¬ 
phoned,  wired  or  mailed  to  the  syndi¬ 
cate  offices,  where  it  is  typed  and  du¬ 
plicated.  Occasionally,  a  client  pays  an 
additional  fee  to  have  some  timely  ma¬ 
terial  sent  by  wire. 


What - 

do  you 

caUit? 

Aword  game  for  word  mongers 


The  two  items  pictured  above  cer¬ 
tainly  must  be  considered  common 
things  that  any  of  us  might  see  on 
any  given  day. 

But  suppose  the  item  on  the  right 
was  used  as  a  weapon  in  a  story  that 
you  were  covering.  What  would  you 
call  it? 


Trademarks  of  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Co.  These  Trademarks  should  only 
be  used  to  identify  our  products.  The 
list  includes  scrapers,  track-type  load¬ 
ers,  pipelayers,  wheel-type  tractors 
and  track-type  tractors. 

We’d  appreciate  it  if  you  used  our 
name  only  where  it  properly  applies. 


Or,  what  about  the  machine  on  the 
left?  If  you  saw  it  working  on  a  utility 
company  coal  pile,  what  would  you 
call  it?  The  proper  generic  name  is 
“track-type  tractor”  (also  called  a 
bulldozer,  dozer,  or  crawler  tractor) . 
But  don’t  let  the  color  confuse  you. 
People  sometimes  assume  if  it's 
a  yellow  tractor,  it  was  made  by 
Caterpillar. 

Cat  and  Caterpillar  are  registered 


Thank  you. 

As  for  the  item  on  the  right,  the  tele¬ 
phone  company  informs  us  that  you 
should  call  it  a  “handset.” 


fH  CATERPILLAR 


Wheel  and  Track-Type  Tractors  •  Load¬ 
ers  •  Scrapers  •  Engines  •  Motor  Grad¬ 
ers  •  Pipelayers  •  Off-Highway  Trucks 


Caterpillar.  Cat  and  CB  are  Trademarks  of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co 
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Shop  Talk  at  30 

(Continued  from  ixif/e  .it!) 


{riven  to  Nixon  and  accordin{rly,  that  it 
was  useless  to  return  an  indictment  of 
him.  Mr.  Miller  submitted  well-reasoned 
ar{juments  in  support  of  his  position  and 
stron{rly  ur{red  that  any  consideration  of 
an  indictment  be  dropped. 

“A  decision  on  whether  or  not  to  indict 
was  not  a  pressing  matter  because  had 
the  decision  been  to  indict,  action  would 
iu)t  have  l)een  taken  until  after  the  jury 
had  been  selected  and  sequestered  in 
the  Mitchell  et  al  cover-up  case,  then  set 
for  the  last  day  of  September,  because 
otherwise  any  indictment  of  Nixon 
would  have  meant  an  indefinite  delay  in 
that  trial.  While  the  matter  was  being 
studied.  President  Ford  moved  to  par¬ 
don  former  President  Nixon.  Next  came 
a  clamor  participated  in  primarily  by  a 
few  Eastern  papers,  a  few  columnists, 
and  even  a  few  theorizing  professors  of 
law  that  the  pardon  be  assailed  in  court. 
I  had  concluded  that  this  would  have 


been  a  futile  exercise,  and  one  I  could 
not  in  good  faith  undertake  as  an  officer 
of  the  court.  It  was  my  firm  belief  that 
regardless  of  the  right  or  wrong  of  this 
action  as  a  moral  issue,  the  President 
was  within  his  constitutional  preroga¬ 
tive  in  granting  the  pardon.  Since  then 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  a 
different  matter,  held  that  any  limita¬ 
tion  to  the  President’s  right  to  pardon 
must  be  found  in  the  Constitution 
itself — and,  of  course,  there  is  no  such 
limitation. 

“But  suppose  the  pardon  had  not  been 
granted,  and  an  indictment  had  been 
considered  proper.  Then  the  prosecution 
would  have  come  face  to  face  with  the 
dilemma  to  which  the  title  of  this  ad¬ 
dress  refers. 

“There  is  the  First  Amendment  and 
the  public’s  right  to  know  on  the  one 
hand — there  is  former  President  Nixon’s 
constitutional  right  to  a  fair  trial  under 
the  Sixth  and  other  Amendments  on  the 
other  hand.  Had  the  unprecedented 
news  media  coverage  of  the  events  that 
transpired  so  influenced  and  subjugated 
the  minds  of  prospective  jurors  that  a 
fair  trial  could  not  have  been  accorded 


Nixon  for  a  year,  for  two  years — three 
years?  And  what  of  his  constitutional 
right  to  a  speedy  trial?  And  how  does  one 
accord  a  fair  trial,  under  a  presumption 
of  innocence,  to  a  defendant  sitting  in 
the  dock  as  a  resigned  President  who  left 
office  under  the  pressure  of  impeach¬ 
ment  proceedings  charging  criminal 
wrongdoing? 

“It  must  be  remembered  that  con¬ 
stitutional  safeguards  apply  to  all  and  if 
they  are  to  be  glossed  over  when  the 
scorned  are  involved,  by  easy  stages 
their  erosion  is  sure  to  follow. 

“May  I,  at  this  point,  make  it  clear 
that  I  am  not  taking  a  position  on 
whether  President  Ford  should  have 
granted  the  pardon.  I  am  taking  the  pos¬ 
ition  that  it  was  within  his  constitu¬ 
tional  power  to  grant  a  legal  pardon,  and 
having  done  so,  it  was  a  final  and  con¬ 
clusive  act. 

“It  is  my  judgment  that  by  and  large 
our  institutions  performed  well  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  challenge  of  these  problems.  It  is 
my  belief  that  you  have  every  right  to  be 
proud  of  how  the  newspapers  responded 
to  their  obligations  in  these  critical 
days.’’ 


Food  editors  (Continued  from  page  10) 

trips.  But  was  it  because  they  were  pressured  or  bought? 
More  likely,  they  were  promi)ted  by  girlish  enthusiasm.” 
She  said  that  it  was  evident  to  her  that  those  who  wrote 
excessively  on  junkets  wrote  excessively  on  almost  every¬ 
thing.  “So  aren’t  we  confusing  lack  of  restraint  with  lack 
of  integrity?” 

Right  now  the  Philadelphia  Incjuirer  has  a  pay-its-own- 
way  policy.  It  enabled  Tait  to  go  to  France  and  eat  her 
way  around  Paris  on  the  paper,  and  she  loved  it.  And  not 
long  ago  someone  sent  her  a  handbag  with  her  name  on 
it.  “I  .sent  them  a  check,  and  they  sent  the  money  to 
charity.  I  suggest  that,  if  you  really  want  to  keep  what 
was  given  to  you.” 

Papers  that  permit  free  trips,  she  said,  might  do  it 
more  satisfactorily  if  they  added  a  tag  line  to  stories  re¬ 
sulting  from  those  trips.  It  might  say  “All  expenses  in¬ 
curred  while  Jane  Doe  was  in  Crossylvania  were  covered 
by  the  Daily  Bugle.  Air  transportation  was  provided  by 
World  Airlines  for  promotional  considerations.”  Television 
does  it;  food  editors  should  welcome  it,  she  said,  if  they 
are  troubled  by  the  insinuation  that  a  free  trip  is  un¬ 
ethical. 

In  the  discussion  .session.  Bill  German  asked  Tait,  who 
still  writes  a  restaurant  review  column  for  the  Inquirer, 
if  she  ever  writes  any  irreverent  stories.  “I  frequently 
say  a  restaurant  has  lousy  food.  I  got  a  rock  thrown  in 
my  window  once.” 

Beverly  Kees,  assistant  managing  editor  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune,  spoke  on  the  “Future  of  Food  Sections” 
and  other  topics.  The  charge  of  commercialism  in  food 
writing  doesn’t  send  her  into  a  swivet  the  way  it  once 
did.  “Every  professional  football  team  in  this  country  is 
a  profit-oriented  business  and  I’ve  never  heard  a  male 
e<litor  suggest  we  not  cover  professional  sports  because 
they  are  commercial.  I’ve  never  heard  an  editor  say  we 
shouldn’t  write  mo\ne  reviews  because  the  people  who 


make  movies  do  so  to  make  a  profit.  The  mere  fact  some¬ 
thing  is  commercial  does  not  prevent  the  paper  from  cov¬ 
ering  it  in  other  areas.  And  I  believe  a  food  editor  can 
be  as  ethical  as  a  sports  reporter  or  movie  reviewer  in 
writing  about  commercial  subjects.” 

Special  sections,  such  as  food  sections,  can  save  news¬ 
papers  from  oblivion,  said  Kees.  The  readers  see  on  page 
one  about  a  w’orld  shortage  of  food;  they  should  turn  to 
the  food  section  to  find  out  how  to  cope,  how  to  plant  a 
garden,  shop  carefully  and  use  cheaper  forms  of  protein. 
They  should  turn  to  the  special  sections  for  the  “good 
news.” 

The  Tribune  has  a  “Thursday”  section,  first  published 
on  October  10,  1974,  aimed  at  the  18-to-35-year-old  read¬ 
ers.  The  goals  are  to  make  it  interesting,  useful  and  an 
“I”  section,  said  Kees.  “Thursday”  covers  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  life  styles  and  gardening,  and  many  of  the  food 
stories  are  done  by  Mary  Hart,  Tribune  staffer.  It  was 
Frank  Premack,  a  member  of  the  Tribune’s  special  report¬ 
ing  team,  w’ho  encouraged  Kees  to  take  a  readership  sur¬ 
vey.  Readership  studies  of  “Thursday”  began  in  January 
and  are  expected  to  be  completed  early  March. 

Kees  suggested  the  food  editors  take  studies  of  their 
sections.  “We  know’  all  of  our  readers  eat,  but  do  we 
know  w’hat  kind  of  food  information  they  want?”  In  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  studies,  Kees  invited  nine  readers  into  the 
Tribune  to  talk  about  their  reading  habits  and  their 
opinions  of  the  new  Thursday  section.  Some  only  had  15 
minutes  to  spend,  skimming  the  papers;  others  said  they 
would  set  aside  the  Thursday  section  to  read  later  be¬ 
cause  they  thought  there  would  be  something  of  personal 
interest  to  them  in  it. 

“If  readers  are  convinced  that  we  are  serving  their 
own  particular  needs,  and  also  providing  some  interesting 
reading,  they  will  buy  the  paper.  I  think  new’spapers  have 
come  closer  to  it  in  their  food  sections  than  most  other 
places,  but  I  don’t  think  w’e  have  yet  made  our.selves 
indispensable,”  declared  Kees. 


Opaqued  newsracks 
proposed  in  L.A. 

Los  Angeles  councilmen  (February 
20)  ordered  the  city  attorney’s  office 
to  draft  a  measure  blanking  out  new’s- 
rack  covers  on  public  sidewalks. 


The  day  before  the  proposal  w’as 
made  the  councilmen  sustained  Mayor 
Bradley’s  veto  of  an  ordinance  banning 
newsracks  from  the  sidew’alks. 

The  attorney’s  report  noted  that  the 
requirement  to  opaque  covers  on  racks 
would  have  a  “chilling  effect  on  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  newspapers”  since  most 
daily  papers  in  racks  depend  on  the 


headlines  to  draw  their  customers. 

In  San  Francisco,  the  Board  of  Su¬ 
pervisors  approved  a  law’  (February 
25)  that  would  make  it  illegal  for 
newsracks  to  show  certain  parts  of 
naked  adult  bodies.  The  law  requires 
one  more  reading  by  the  board  and 
the  signature  of  the  Mayor  before 
going  into  effect. 
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SeK-syndicated  trivia  quiz 
keeps  business  editor  busy 


By  I.  William  Hill 

Business  is  not  trivia  but  trivia  can 
be  business — or  a  newsman  can  com¬ 
bine  the  two  while  keeping  them  sep¬ 
arate.  Take  Donald  Saltz,  Washington 
newspaperman  listed  in  TT/io’s  Who 
simply  as  a  business  editor,  with  no 
mention  of  the  trivia  that’s  become  his 
business. 

The  fact  is,  when 
Saltz  isn’t  free-lanc- 
ing  business  articles 
these  days,  he’s  com-  W 
posing  a  trivia  quiz  ™ 
he  self-syndicates  to 
seven  newspapers,  a  f  / 

quiz  that  raises  such  .  *~>^  J 

burning  questions  as: 

“In  tv,  who  played  m:' 
the  roles  of  brothers 
Bret  and  Bart  Mav¬ 
erick?’’  or  “Name  the  ^ 

first  President  bom  in  a  log  cabin”  or 
“Who  first  applied  the  title  ‘G-Men’  to 
agents  of  the  FBI?”  (Answers  below) 

Saltz  first  discovered  his  twin  in¬ 
terests  clerking  in  his  father’s  com¬ 
bined  confectionery  and.  news-stand  in 
his  native  Crisfield,  Md.  His  father 
owned  ITT  stock  and  Saltz  began 


watching  the  financial  page  quotations 
from  day  to  day. 

“For  some  reason,”  he  told  Editor 
&  PUBLISHKR,  “this  became  linked  in 
my  mind  with  the  soaring  sales  in  our 
store  of  a  magazine  called  ‘Confiden¬ 
tial’.  I  conceived  the  idea  of  promoting 
business  by  making  a  ‘Confidential’ 
sales  chart  and  posting  it  in  the  shop 
window.” 

A  baseball  buff,  Saltz  began  writing 
stories  he  titled  ‘From  the  Annals  of 
Baseball’.  When  the  local  newspaper 
wouldn’t  buy,  up  they  went  in  his 
father’s  store  window. 

“Among  the  people  attracted  was 
the  postman,”  Salt  recalled,  “and  he 
talked  of  what  I’d  written  so  enthusi¬ 
astically  I  sent  out  457  letters  to  new's- 
papers  around  the  country  asking  if 
they  would  be  interested  in  publishing 
my  ‘Annals’.  Of  the  457,  only  seven 
replied  with  two  accepting  the  offer.  I 
continued  to  write  that  feature  until 
196.‘1  after  changing  its  name  to  ‘Sports 
Today  and  Yesterday’.” 

In  1956,  at  23,  Saltz  came  to  Wash- 
(Continued  on  page  30) 


Bicentennial  features 
offered  by  ANPA 

Begining  the  week  of  April  13,  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  jointly  with  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society  will  release  the 
first  article  in  a  special  series  on  “The 
Press  and  the  American  Revolution”  in 
celebration  of  the  Bicentennial. 

The  series  of  sixty-four  illustrated 
articles  depict  events,  personalities,  and 
the  role  of  the  press  in  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  era,  1763-1783. 

The  series  draws  on  the  historical 
resources  of  AAS,  which  has  the  largest 
collection  in  the  world  of  material 
printed  in  America  through  1820,  and 
is  strong  also  in  Americana  from  1820 
through  1876.  One  of  the  Society’s  main 
goals  is  collecting  a  copy  of  everything 
printed  in  the  United  States  through 
182(>,  and  approximately  two  of  every 
three  books,  pamphlets,  or  broadsides 
are  already  in  the  collection.  The 
Society,  founded  by  printer-journalist 
Isaiah  Thomas  in  1812,  now  owns  some 
two  million  issues  of  American  news¬ 
papers  printed  through  1876. 

Orders  and  inquiries  on  the  series, 
which  is  priced  at  $150  including  all 
illustrations  in  8  x  10  glossy  prints, 
should  l)e  directed  to  ANPA,  P.O.  Box 
17407,  Dulles  International  Airport, 
Washington,  D.C.  20041. 


TcnniSr  Evcrycnc? 

ROD  LAVER,  the 
greatest  player  in  tennis 
history,  teaches  beginners 
and  pros  alike  how  to 
improve  their  game. 

Only  two  players  have  won  the 
Grand  Slam  in  a  single  year  —  but 
ROD  LAVER  stands  alone  in  having 
done  it  twice. 

ROD  LAVER’S  ROCKET 
SHOTS  is  illustrated  by 
Anrierica’s  best  known 
sports  artist,  JIM  JONSON  (a 
tennis  ace  himself). 

JONSON’S  work,  familiar  to  Sports 
Illustrated  readers,  won  top  prize  in 
the  National  Art  Museum  of  Sport 
Competition. 

3  times  a  week 
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Trivia  column 

(Continued  from  page  29) 


ington  and  got  a  copy  boy  job  on  the 
Wushmgtoti  Star,  ‘  But  I  was  promoted 
to  dictationist  in  three  months,”  he 
said.  Restless  away  from  his  father’s 
shop  window,  he  began  moonlighting 
at  the  Haskins  question  bureau,  where 
his  first  assignment  was  to  research 
and  write  answers  to  any  questions 
mailed  in  on  “agriculture”  or  “ani¬ 
mals”.  Later  it  became  “biography”, 
“labor”  and — of  course — “business”. 
Whether  or  not  it  was  his  research  on 
business  or  not,  he  left  the  Star  to  go 
to  work  for  the  Munsey  Trust  Co. 

Later  came  several  years  with  the 
Itepublican  Finance  Committee,  then  a 
period  as  a  stockbroker  intern  wdth 
Jones,  Kreeger  and  Co.  All  the  time,  his 
c|uestion  bureau  moonlighting  had  con¬ 
tinued.  Then,  one  night  in  March  of 
1966,  just  as  he  was  about  to  open  a 
filing  cabinet  at  the  Haskins  bureau, 
an  idea  hit  him.  If  people  liked  Q  and 
A,  why  not  a  trivia  quiz,  one  replete 
with  nostalgia? 

Before  the  month  was  out,  Saltz  had 
fashioned  a  daily  quiz  in  the  five-ques¬ 
tion  form  in  which  it  appears  today 
and  the  samples  he  submitted  were 
bought  by  Richard  Hollander,  editor 
of  the  Wanliingtoji  Daily  News.  This 
emboldened  Saltz  to  ask  for  a  job  on 
fhe  News.  He  got  it,  but  as  what? 
Business  and  financial  editor.  Mean¬ 
time  his  trivia  quiz  had  been  bought 
by^  the  Cincinnati  Post  and  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin.  Today  his  feature  is 
also  in  the  Star-Neivs,  the  Boston 
(tlohe,  the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  the 
Toledo  Blade,  and  the  Baltimore  News- 
American. 

Not  that  business  went  by  the  board. 
In  1968  Saltz  began  regular  business 


broadcasts  by  radio,  continuing  them 
until  1973.  In  the  latter  year,  at  his 
own  expense,  he  published  a  book  of 
his  trivia  questions.  It  was  successful 
enough,  even  in  the  limited  south  At¬ 
lantic  area  in  which  it  was  distributed, 
for  Saltz  to  publish  a  second  in  1974. 

What  really  tipped  the  Saltz  scales 
from  serious  business  to  trivia,  how¬ 
ever,  was  a  salesman  who  chanced  to 
read  the  trivia  quiz  in  the  Boston  Globe. 
Not  an  ordinary  salesman,  but  a  sales¬ 
man  for  Bantam  Books.  He  suggested 
to  his  editors  that  a  paperback  of  Saltz’ 
quizzes  ought  to  be  popular.  It  was 
published  February  1. 

Now,  if  he  likes,  Saltz  can  parody  a 
famous  remark  once  made  by  Anton 
Chekhov.  “Trivia  is  my  lawful  wife,” 
Saltz  might  say,  “and  business  my 
mistress;  when  I  get  tired  of  one,  I 
spend  a  night  with  the  other.” 

(Answers  to  quiz  questions;  James 
Garner  was  Bret  Maverick  and  Jack 
Kelly,  Bart;  Andrew  Jackson;  and 
George  (Machine-Gun)  Kelly,  who 
when  caught  in  1933  begged,  “Don’t 
shoot,  G-men!  Don’t  shoot,  G-men!” 


Coin,  stamp  issues 
subject  of  series 

Weiss  Philatelic  Numismatic  Fea¬ 
tures  of  Cleveland  is  planning  a  series 
of  columns  on  what  editor  Julius  Weiss 
calls  the  “gray  area”  of  stamps  and 
coins. 

Weiss,  who  has  been  writing  in  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  for  about  25 
years,  notes  that  with  the  release  of 
gold  last  Deceml)er,  .many  nations  are 
issuing  gold  coins,  medals,  and  bars  for 
sale  at  high  prices  but  that  much  of 
this  material  “has  little  or  no  numis¬ 
matic  value.”  Weiss  says  the  same  ap¬ 
plies  to  postage  stamps. 
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‘Good  News’  column 
begun  to  offset 
all  the  bad  news 

Good  news  travels  fast.  That  point 
is  proved  almost  daily  in  the  Sim 
Chronicle  of  Attleboro  and  North  At¬ 
tleboro,  Mass. 

A  column  entitled  “Good  News!” 
made  its  debut  on  page  one  of  that 
newspaper  on  January  23.  A  day  later, 
the  Attleboro  Chamber  of  Commerce 
launched  a  “Set  the  PACE”  label  pin 
campaign.  The  timing  of  the  program 
premier  was  coincidental,  although  they 
are  indirectly  related. 

A  standing  lead-in  editor’s  note  for 
the  column  explains  “during  the  period 
the  public  is  being  subjected  to  stories 
on  recession,  long  unemployment  lines 
and  increasing  crime  rates,  the  Sun 
Chronicle  will  reserve  this  column  for 
the  brighter  side  of  the  news  .  .  .  items 
which  would  normally  not  make  head¬ 
lines  but  will  offer  readers  a  diversion.” 

“Good  News”  roots  go  back  to  late 
November,  when  the  entire  news  staff 
of  the  Sun  Chronicle  began  a  series 
studying  the  local  economy  and  the 
effect  on  it  of  layoffs  in  the  Detroit 
auto  plants  and  events  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  explained  managing  edi¬ 
tor  Douglas  Reed. 

“All  our  reporters  at  one  time  or  an¬ 
other  were  running  into  the  same  com¬ 
plaint,  ‘how  come  you  guys  never  print 
any  good  news,’  ”  explained  Reed. 

The  paper  has  its  fair  share  of  fea¬ 
ture  stories  and  had  always  given  ade¬ 
quate  play  to  the  positive  side  of  local 
affairs,  Reed  said,  but  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  during  a  conference  with  gen¬ 
eral  manager  Paul  Rixon  that  some¬ 
thing  special,  something  that  would  put 
the  bad  news  that  had  lately  been  pre¬ 
dominant,  in  its  proper  context.  “Good 
News”  was  launched. 

William  Ward,  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  offices  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  a  block  from  the  news¬ 
paper’s,  was  one  of  the  more  outspoken 
advocates  of  that  “proper  context.” 

He  was  a  frequently  used  resource 
in  the  paper’s  economy  series  and  was 
reminding  whoever  would  listen,  that 
seven  percent  unemployment  still 
means  that  93  of  100  persons  are  still 
working. 

• 

LogE  offers  rebates 

Cash  rebates,  ranging  up  to  $1,000, 
are  being  offered  by  LogEtronics, 
Springfield,  Va.,  to  purchasers  of  se¬ 
lected  cameras  and  film  processors. 
Payments  start  at  $50  for  the  Meteor¬ 
ite  vertical  camera  and  range  up  to 
$1,000  on  purchases  of  the  LD-24A  film 
processor.  Other  film  processors  in¬ 
cluded  on  the  rebate  program  are  the 
RAP20,  PC-18,  LD-24BQ,  and  LD-31A. 
Cameras  are  the  Comet  lowbed,  500 
series,  and  432  vertical.  The  rebates 
end  March  31,  1975. 
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FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


BOOK  REVIEWS  i 

CONGRESSIONAL 

MEDICAL 

TRAVEL 

BOOKVIEWS 

This  waekly  column  sells  newspapers 
coast  to  coast  with  lively  copy  read¬ 
ers  love.  Only  $12.50  per  month.  Write 
Box  157,  Maplewood.  N.J.  07040. 


BUSINESS/FINANCE 


"HOW  TO  BE  MORE  SUCCESSFUL!" 
Popular  column  by  Dr.  Whitt  Schulti, 
noted  career  counselor,  writer,  lectur¬ 
er,  successful  businessman.  Great  read¬ 
er  response!  FREE  SAMPLES.  HOW- 
CO,  Dept.  I,  Kenilworth.  III.  60043. 


CAREERS 


COLUMN  ON  WORKING  WOMEN, 
jobs  and  women's  image.  Tremendous 
reader  response.  Send  for  samples  and 
prices.  GATCO,  Box  9175,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  63177. 


CARTOONS 


CARTOON  HUMOR  SERVICE,  quar¬ 
terly.  36  new,  funny  and  timely  panels, 
seasonally  (18  one  column,  IS  two  col¬ 
umn).  The  perfect  filler  for  weeklies 
and  weekend  magaiines.  12th  year.  250 
subscribers.  Testimonials  galore.  Often 
reprinted  in  Reader's  Digest.  Low  cost. 
Art  Gates  Features,  P.  O.  Box  312, 
Key  West.  Fla.  33040. 


COMIC  STRIPS 


HARDPAN — A  weekly  comic  strip  pre¬ 
senting  all  the  Farm  News  that's  wit 
to  print.  J.  Griswold,  914  2nd  Ave., 
Seattle,  Wash.  98104. 


WE  REPORT  CONGRESSMEN'S  VOTES 
weekly  localized  by  state.  Do  what 
ISO  dailies,  10  weeklies  do.  Subscribe 
to  ROLL  CALL  REPORT.  Samples. 
1063  Natl.  Press  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20045. 


DISARMAMENT 

DISARMAMENT  News  and  Views — A 
bi-weekly  report.  For  samples,  write 
Nathaniel  F.  Cullinan,  211  E.  43rd  St., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


ENTERTAINMENT 

WEEKLY-DAILY  EDITORS:  Hollywood, 
Broadway,  Washington,  European  and 
television  reporting  staff  available  by 
subscribing  to  one  weekly  informative 
item-type  column  currently  being  pub¬ 
lished.  Samples  available.  Box  300, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FINANCIAL  ADVICE 

TIMELY  1200-word  sample  article  on 
"how  tn  survive  an  income  tax  audit" 
Reymont  Associates.  Rye,  N.Y.  10580. 

"""'^^'^GARDEN/N^~~~^ 

JOIN  THE  GARDENING  BOOMI  Ex¬ 
clusive  photo-powered  weekly.  Walter 
Masson,  Box  66,  Needham,  Mass. 
02192. 


HOME  AND  FASHION 

SEW  BIZ — What's  new  in  fabrics,  pat¬ 
terns,  aides,  techniques  for  fashion, 
home  decorating  and  needle  crafts. 
Weekly  by  career-long  industry  rec¬ 
ognized  expert.  Illustrated.  Samples. 
Box  771,  Editor  Bi  Publisher. 


MAN  AND  MEDICINE— 700  words 
weekly  on  medical  and  paramedical 
topics — now  available  directly  from 
Doctor  Polk,  300  Half  Mile  Rd.  Red 
Bank.  N  J.  07701. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MOVIE  REVIEWS  by  subscription;  Pro¬ 
fessional,  up-to-the-minute,  for  week¬ 
lies,  small  dailies.  Guarantee  minimum 
100  a  year,  only  $3  each,  pReviews, 
P.O.  Box  6553,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
33405. 


STILL  THE  MOST  ATTRACTIVE  in¬ 
formed  weekly  music  feature.  "Pop 
Music  Scene,"  now  in  its  fourth  (in¬ 
expensive)  year.  Samples.  Box  169, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NOSTALGIA 

NOSTALGIA — A  smile  for  oldsters, 
guffaw  for  others.  Box  955,  Editor  t 
Publisher. 


SCIENCE/ ENVIRONMENT 

FREE  weekly  feature  on  science,  med¬ 
icine,  environment,  now  in  over  100 
papers.  University  of  Iowa  News 
Service,  Iowa  City,  Iowa  52242. 


SUMMER  JOBS 

GUIDE  to  timely  and  much  needed 
information  for  parents  and  kids.  Run 
as  complete  item  or  in  sections: 
camps,  government  jobs,  etc.  For 
sample  and  cost  write  Dr.  Steven  E. 
Goodman,  P.  O.  Box  370-N.  Somer¬ 
ville.  N.J.  08876. 


WHAT'S  NEW  IN  THE  WORLD  OF 
TRAVEL?  Flexible  paragraphs;  budget- 
oriented;  weekly.  Samples.  P.  O.  Box 
5740,  Pikesville,  Md.  21208. 


WEEKLY  FEATURES 


FUNNY  OFFSET  CARTOON  PANEL. 
Outdoor  type  for  family  reading. 
FREE  SAMPLES.  SIERRA  FEATURES. 
P.  O.  Box  740,  Grass  Valley,  Calif. 
95945. 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  comment, 
church  directory  illustrations,  horo¬ 
scope,  movie  reviews,  crossword  puz¬ 
zle,  humorous  cartoons,  other  qual¬ 
ity  features  for  the  weekly  editor  (off¬ 
set  only).  Prices  for  all  (II)  features 
start  at  $6.50,  based  upon  circulation. 
MARK-MORGAN  SYNDICATED 
FEATURES 

P.  O.  Box  995,  Newman,  Ga.  30263 
Ph.:  (404)  253-5^5 

WEEKLY  COLUMN  presents  readers 
with  practical  ideas  on  becoming 
more  self-sufficient.  Saving  money,  en¬ 
ergy  conservation,  environmental  pres¬ 
ervation,  natural  living  and  more.  Full 
info,  samples  from  '’Here's  Another 
Way."  P.  O.  Box  14.  Irwin,  Pa.  15642. 

FOR  ONLY  $100  you  can  receive  a 
year's  supply  of  2  features.  ZODIYAKS 
— an  Astrological  comic  strip  and 
i  WHO  'ZIT— a  celebrity  panel  quiz, 
j  (52  each).  Samples.  P.  O.  Box  8643, 
^  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19135. 


CHESS  COLUMN— Fischer-fever  is 
back.  Don't  miss  out.  Life  Master, 
{  knowledgeable  journalist  collaborat- 
Box  288,  Editor  S  Publisher. 

I  TOP  QUALITY  FEATURES  AND  COM- 
I  1C  STRIPS  in  one  year  supplies  (52 
I  strips).  For  less  than  $1.00  per  weekly 
edition.  Samples.  4-Star  eFatures, 
I  P.  O.  Box  8643,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THIS  YEAR  THE  ANPA  CONVENTION  ISSUES 
ARE  MORE  IMPORTANT  THAN  EVER! 


Traijitionally  E&P  classifieds  appearing  just 
prior  to  and  during  ANPA  week  receive  the 
best  response  of  all — which  is  saying  a  lot 
because  response  to  E&P  classifieds  is  always 
high.  Just  ask  the  man  who’s  run  one! 

This  year  we  have  an  idea  that  response  is 
going  to  be  better  than  ever.  We  won’t  try  to 
minimize  the  seriousness  of  the  state  of  the 
economy  or  the  job  market.  However,  the  jobs 
are  out  there — and  we  can  prove  it! 

During  January  we  ran  86  Positions  Wanted 


Ads.  That’s  slightly  less  than  we  ran  in  January 
1974.  This  year  the  average  response  per 
Positions  Wanted  ad  was  4  replies  (in  1974  it 
was  only  2) — and  most  people  did  much  better 
(one  person  received  20  replies  to  an  ad  that 
ran  twicel). 

And  that’s  just  the  January  count!  Think  of 
what  March,  traditionally  one  of  the  top  months 
for  replies  (in  all  classifications),  will  be  like! 
People  respond  to  March  ads  to  set  up  inter¬ 
views  in  advance  of  ANPA  Week. 


ANPA  WEEK  IS  APRIL  6-9  IN  NEW  ORLEANS 

Place  your  E&P  Classified  NOW  to  set  up  interviews  with  prospective  employers  or 
employees  during  convention  week. 

Or,  if  you  can't  be  there  yourself,  let  an  E&P  classified  be  your  personal  representative  at 
the  largest  gathering  of  newspaper  men  and  women  in  America!  We’ll  see  to  it  that  your 
ad  is  put  into  the  hands  of  just  the  publisher  you're  trying  to  reach! 

TIME  IS  SHORT,  SO  ORDER  TODAY!  Use  the  order  blank  in  this  issue,  or  call  E&P  CLASSIFIEDS  at  752-7053. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

^USINEsfoPPORWNIT^ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPERS^OR^ALE 


POSITIONS  WANTED  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 


(Fayable  with  order! 

4-wecl($  . .  .$1.25  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  ..  .$1.35  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  .. .$1.45  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  ...  .$1.55  per  line. 


IKemittance  should  oecompony 
copy  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished!. 

4-weeks  . $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  . $1.90  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  . $2.00  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $2.10  per  line. 


Count  5  averape  words  per  line  or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50d  per  insertion  for  box  service  and  count  as  an  additional  line  in 
your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also  available  at  $1.00  extra. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display  classified  is  $3.95  per  agate 
line — $55.30  per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

Classified  Contract  Rates  Available  On  Request 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  York  Time 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for 
1  year. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7050 


I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Order  Blank 

b'. 

|l  Name 

I;  Address _ 

II  City  _ _ State _  Zip 

|1  Phone _ 

Si 

g  Authorized  by _ 

IJ  Classification _ 

Copy _ 


I 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  g 
S  To  Run;  Weeks  __  Till  Forbidden  H 

=  Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear  | 

iiMail  to:  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Ave.  •  New  York.  N.Y.  10022  P 

i^di!i:iiiiiiiiii!i:i!i!i;i:i:ititi:iii!i:i:i:i:i:i:i'M;i;iTiii!iii:i:i:i:i:i:ii!t!i!i!i;iii:iii:ii|iiiiiiii!i!iiiiiiii.i:i:i,iiiiii^^ 


INVESTORS  WANTED  to  form  new 
publishing  corporation.  Ready  to  buy 
established  trade  newspaper  and  start 
new  venture.  If  you  are  an  editor  with 
capital  this  is  ideal.  Write  Box  292, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEED  $20*30,000  to  complete  Midwest 
newspaper  acquisition.  Equity  posi¬ 
tion — flexible — sharp  investment.  (219) 
923-9641. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX.  part- 
narthip.  laan,  depraciation  and  in- 

furanct  purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Bro¬ 
chure.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 

Norton,  Kans.  b76S4,  or  Robert  N. 

Bolitho,  Box  7133.  Shawnee  Mission, 

Kans.  M207. 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Dr. 
12428.  Panama  City.  Fla.  32401. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weakly 
W.  8.  GRIMES  i  Co- 
National  Press  Building 
Washington  D.C.  2004S 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
sailing. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189.  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


ALAN  G.  LEWIS 
Media  Broker 

On  file— over  300  active  qualified  buy¬ 
ers  for  your  daily,  top  weekly  or 
shopper.  Ridge  Road,  Hardwick,  Mass. 
01037.  Phone  (413)  477-6009. 


BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364.  Clearwater  Beacn,  Florida 
33SI5.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(l!'e  handle  different  frotertirs,  all 
*ypes,  from  aur  tzto  offices.) 
MARION  R.  KREHBIEL.  "Norton  Of¬ 
fice,"  P.  O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans. 
67654.  Office  phone  (913)  927-3407. 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO.  "Kansas  City 
Office,"  P.  O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission.  Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  236- 
S280;  Res.  (913)  381-6815. 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER 
Newspaper  Broker 
Has  Moved  to 
404  N.  Westwood  Av#., 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247 
(209)  562-2587 
I  (Day  or  Night) 

,  SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES.  SERVICE.  MANAGEMENT 
M64  Government  Blvd. 

Mobile.  Ala.  (205  )  666-0893 

i  Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap- 
;  praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  ft  ASSOC., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston.  Texas  77005 
Ph.  (713)  664-9414 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  weakly,  off¬ 
set,  $20,000  down  can  be  built  to  a 
much  larger  paper.  J.  A.  Snyder 
Newspaper  Broker,  404  N.  Westwood 
Ave.,  Lindsay,  Calif.  93247. 


FINANCIALLY  ABLE,  salei-oriantad 
ganaral  manager  sought  to  operate 
weekly  newspaper  group  in  Southern 
California.  You  may  buy  in  if  you 
can  make  substantial  co  itribution  to 
operations  and  have  substantial  down 
payment.  Box  205,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

COLORADO  MOUNTAIN  WEEKLY  in 
growing  ski  area.  Great  man  and  wife 
opportunity,  try  $20-25M  down,  terms 
on  balance.  Bill  King  Assoc.,  2025 
Foothills  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo.  (303)  279- 
6345. 


$100,000  GROSS,  Southern  California 
newspaper,  offset,  rural  area,  $29,000 
down  accounts  receivable  included  in 
price.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Brok¬ 
er,  404  N.  Westwood  Ave..  Lindsay, 
Calif.  93247. 

ZONE  4  weekly,  1974  after  tax  net 
$18,500.  Good  potential.  Cash  down 
to  pro.  $9240,  balance  10  years.  Box 
202,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


TERRIFIC  Southern  California  news¬ 
paper  property,  best  climate,  locale, 
growing  area.  Offset,  grossing  over 
$110,000,  should  gross  $200,000.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  404  N. 
Westwood  Ave.,  Lindsay,  Calif.  93247. 
(209)  562-2587. 

NEW  ENGLAND  controlled  circula- 
I  tion  weekly,  well  established  and 
close  to  profitability  with  loss  carry¬ 
forward  $700,000.  Excellent  for  suc- 
I  cessful  publisher.  Write  527  Madison 
j  Ave.,  Suite  1612.  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


SMALL  PUBLISHING  SYNDICATE  will 
acquire  weekly  group  or  small  daily. 
Must  gross  $100,000  minimum.  Zones 
I.  2.  3.  Box  279,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

REPORTER-EDITOR  with  excellent  bus¬ 
iness  background  seeks  weekly  in 
Zone  3  or  4.  Excellent  credentials 
and  desire  to  combine  creative  and 
business  talents  in  sound  investment. 
Box  281.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA,  TEXAS,  southeast  US., 
daily  or  multi-weekly,  grossing  $200M 
to  $500M.  Buyer  well  financed.  Box  267, 
Editor  &  Publisher- 


MISSOURI  exclusive  weekly  wanted. 
$150,000  range.  Strong  sales  experi¬ 
ence,  well  financed.  Box  207,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

WE  HAVE  (?UALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  490,  Gadsden.  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 

ZONE  4  WEEKLY  wanted  by  proven, 
experienced,  solid  editor-manager. 
WM|  consider  partnership  with  re¬ 
tiring  publisher.  Box  195,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

If  you  want  TOP  DOLLAR  for  your 
newspaper,  contact  The  Newsmedia 
Company,  newspaper  management 
consultant  and  media  brokers,  James 
E.  Hickey  Jr.,  P.  O.  Box  12195,  North- 
side  Station,  Atlanta,  Ga.  3030S. 


To  answer  box  number  ods  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box 
number  given  in  the  ad.  c/o 
Editor  &  Publisher,  850  Third 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

Please  be  selective  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  clips  submitted  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  an  ad.  Include  only 
material  which  can  be  forward¬ 
ed  in  a  large  manila  envelope. 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  not  re¬ 
sponsible  tor  the  return  of  any 
material  submitted  to  its  ad¬ 
vertisers. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

TVSTAnONsToRlALE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

tvTFatwnsforI^ 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 
TREELANcfASSIGNMmT^ 


VHF— TV  STATION 

Leading  station 
in  growing  major  market. 
Network  affiliated. 
Principals  only  write: 

P.  O.  Box  22065 
Northeast  Station 
Washington,  D.C.  20002 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

composUng^oom^ 


ALPHATYPE  COMPOSING  SYSTEM;  18 
fonts  and  styla  cards.  Also  spare  parts 
kit  and  20  reels  of  magnetic  tape. 
Deadline  for  written  proposals  March 
7.  1975.  Send  to  Northeast  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Regional  Vocational  School,  P.O. 
Box  238,  Wakefield,  Mass.  01880.  Phone 
(817)  246-0810. 

TWO  PHOTON  713-10  phototypeset- 
ters  installed  late  1967.  Available 
about  March  IS.  Best  offer.  Now  in 
production  at  The  Argus-Press,  Owosso, 
Mich.  48867. 

HARRIS  EDITING  TERMINAL.  Model 
1100,  F2IO-00-00,  Serial  No.  269.  For 
further  information  contact; 

William  S.  Miller  Jr. 
Commercial  Printing  Company 
P.O.  Box  6469 
Pina  Bluff,  Ark.  71601 
Phone;  (501)  534-3400 


JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
All  models.  Service  provided  by  man¬ 
ufacturer.  FHN  Business  Products, 
Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel.  N.J.  08057. 
(609)  235-7614. 


PHOTON  532,  custom  disks,  excellent 
condition,  6  or  8  level  tape.  Contact 
Pete  Rudegeair  or  Tom  Parry,  Leb¬ 
anon  Daily  News,  (717)  272-56ll. 


$  SAVE — New  Headliner  fonts,  $35 
each,  3  for  $100.  Free  catalog.  (212) 
255-6505.  Industrial  Photo,  74  5th  Ava., 
New  York,  N.Y.  1001 1. 

WIDE  RANGE  Super  Ouick  photo- 
typesetter  with  Linofilm  keyboards, 
$3500.  Machine  running  every  day 
producing  small  daily  newspape'. 
Price  includes  all  grids,  large  supply 
of  spare  parts.  Contact  Budd  Loesch, 
Daily  News.  Ketchikan,  Alaska  99901. 
Ph;  (907)  225-3157. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


GLADER  POLY  WRAP  MACHINES— 3 
(two  less  than  5  years  old)  17"  fold. 
Used  up  to  date.  Changing  system  of 
delivery.  Original  price  $3600  each. 
Make  offer.  Don  Burnham  Circulation 
Director,  The  Advocate,  25  W.  Main 
St..  Newark.  Ohio.  (614)  345-4053. 


SHERIDAN  48P  STUFFING  MACHINE, 
double  operation  with  direct  delivery. 
Excellent  condition.  Will  operate  for 
your  inspection.  Purchased  1967.  Loyd 
Mitchell,  Courier-Journal  &  Louisville 
Times,  (502)  582-4581. 


CUTLER-HAMMER— 

Mark  II  Newspaper  Counter  Stacker 
Serial  j:^0F340387 

Volts — 220/440,  3  or  4  wire,  3  phase 
60  cycles 

Weight;  2.875  lbs. 

Counting  Section  —  700  lbs. 

Output  Conveyor  —  200  lbs. 

TOTAL  3,775  lbs. 

Air— 80-125  PS  I 

Maximum  Air  Consumption— 60  cu.  ft. 
per  minute 

Berwyn  M.  Blessing,  Production  Dir. 
Columbia  Newspapers  Inc. 

P.  O.  Box  1333 
Columbia.  S.C.  29202 
Ph;  (803)  771-6161 


MISCELLANEOUS 


I  COMPOSING  AND  STEREOTYPE  hot 
I  metal  equipment  for  sale,  plus  some 
engraving  equipment.  Can  be  seen  in 
I  operation  daily  and  will  be  available 
'  about  May  I.  For  complete  list  con¬ 
tact  Geoffrey  Gill,  Purchasing  Direc- 
i  tor,  Fort  Lauderdale  News,  Fort  Lau- 
I  derdale,  Fla.  33302.  (305)  527-4311. 


IMMEDIATE  manufacture  and  delivery 
your  site  rolls.  Harco  Inc.,  The  Benson, 
Jenkintown,  Pa.  19046.  (215)  242-5300- 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES-BEHRENS  Pulp 
t  Paper  Corp.,  1896  Westwood  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.  90025.  (213)  474-6525. 

^'^'^perforatorI^ 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices— lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 

^^rrHsessTmachiner^ 


ADD-ON  UNITS  for  V-ISA,  Newskino, 
Colorking,  Community  presses.  Avail¬ 
able  now.  O.N.E.,  1761  Tully  Circle 
N.E.,  Atlanta.  Ga.  30329.  (404)  321- 
3992. 

THE  TRENTON  TIMES 
NEWSPAPER 

is  currently  operating  with  a  10-unit 
Scott  press  having  the  following  fea¬ 
tures; 

One  single  3:2  folder 

One  double  3:2  folder 

Color  hump  on  both  units  3  and  10 

Skip_  siitters 

Semi-automatic  pasters  with  Jones  ten¬ 
sion 

58"  web  width 
23  9/16"  cut-off 
Dynapure  ink  demisting  system 
Tension  plate  lockup  with  aluminum 
saddles  to  accommodate  .030  thin  re¬ 
lief  plate 

Reels  will  accommodate  40"  diameter 
rolls 

Angle  bars  for  units  3,  4,  9  and  10. 
With  the  above  equipment  we  have 
the  capability  to  run  8  units  into  one 
folder  or  to  run  as  two  5-unit  presses. 
It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  8  units 
and  double  3:2  folder  were  purchased 
in  1959  and  2  units  and  single  folder 
were  purchased  1962. 

2  units  and  a  folder  will  be  available 
April  I,  1975  and  the  other  8  units 
January  1976. 

John  R.  Murphy,  Production  Manager 
TRENTON  TIMES  NEWSPAPER 
500  Perry  St. 

Trenton  N.J.  08605 
(609)  396-3232 


4  UNIT  GOSS  SUBURBAN,  serial 
#905,  with  folder  and  folder 
30hp  motor  and  Fincor  electrical 
drive,  $55,000.  2  unit  Suburban  press, 
serial  #941,  with  folder  and  '4  fold¬ 
er,  20  hp  motor  and  Fincor  electrical 
drive,  $30,000.  Or  will  sell  as  a  6 
unit  2  folder  press  for  $70,000.  Avail¬ 
able  approximately  90  days.  Call  Hal 
Trumbull.  (206  )  255-1777,  Production 
Co.,  4232  Jonas  Ava.  N.E.,  Renton, 
Wash.  98055. 

URBANITE.  1966,  5  units,  upper  form¬ 
er  on  half  folder  8  and  4  position 
rollstands,  recently  overhauled  by 
Goss.  O.N  E.,  1761  Tully  Circle  N.E.. 
Atlanta.  Ga.  30329.  (404  )  321-3992. 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  6  units.  1968 
Goss  Urbanite  6  unit  press 
Goss  Urbanite  add-on  units 
Goss  Metro  4  units,  1968 
Cottrell  V-IS  presses  and  units 
Cottrell  V-t5A,  6  units.  1970 
Fairchild  Colorking  5  units,  1968 
Fairchild  Newsking  presses  and  add¬ 
on  units 

MACHINERY  WANTED— We  will  pur- 
chase  used  Web  machinery  and  allied 
equipment  for  cash. 

IPEC.  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Phone:  (312)  738-1200 


LOOKING  FOR  TOP  FREELANCE 
HELP?  Our  subscribers  may  list  ALL 
their  freelance  needs — NO  CHARGEI 
For  FREE  copy,  write  FREELANCER'S 
NEWSLEHER,  Dept.  31,  37  W.  57th 
St..  NYC  10019. 


PRESS  ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 

PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging  an- 
ginaaring  modifications,  rebuilding 
and  removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate 
wide.  Bramble  Professional  Press  En¬ 
gineering,  8512  Everett,  Raytown,  Mo. 
64138.  (816)  358-1943. 


REPRO  PROOFS 


REPRO  PROOFS 
Weeklies — Monthlies,  etc. 
Reasonable  Rates 
High  Quality 
Fast  Service 
(212)  633-7286 


Help 

Wanted  •  •  • 


ACADEMIC 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  MEXICO,  As¬ 
sistant  Professor,  to  teach  news  writing 
and  editing.  MA  preferred,  but  heavy 
emphasis  placed  on  professional  ex¬ 
perience.  Start  August,  1975.  Salary 
negotiable.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  Send  resume  to:  Dr.  Jamas 
P.  Crow,  Chairman,  Department  of 
Journalism,  University  of  New  Mexico, 
Albuquerque,  N.M.  87131. 


TWO  ASSISTANT 
PROFESSORS  OF 
JOURNALISM 

Regular  full-time  faculty  positions 
effecitve  Fall  1975  to  teach  8  to  12 
hours  per  academic  quarter;  must  be 
available  for  summer  employment. 
One  position  requires  specialty  In 
public  relations.  Advertising  and 
photoiournalism  experience  nelpful 
Doctorate  preferred;  Masters  raguirad 
and  10  years  experience  in  public  re¬ 
lations.  Second  position  requires  spe¬ 
cialty  in  secondary  level  school  jour¬ 
nalism  and  publications  advising.  Doc¬ 
torate  or  Specialist  in  Education  de¬ 
gree;  Masters  required  and  5  years 
experience  in  secondary  schools  and 
publications.  Send  resume  to:  Dr. 
Louis  Ingalhart,  Dept,  of  Journalism, 
Ball  State  University,  Muncia,  Ind. 
47306.  All  applications  requested  by 
April  15,  1975.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER,  strong  in 
sales,  circulation  and  business  man¬ 
agement.  Established,  profitable  grow¬ 
ing  Southwestern  semi-weakly.  Will 
consider  your  investment  after  I  year 
record.  Start  $10,000  year.  Proven 
ability  and  references  necessary.  Box 
256.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GROWING  DAILY  needs  accountant, 
assistant  controller.  Minimum  2  years 
experience  all  phases  newspaper  ac¬ 
counting  Zona  2.  Box  295,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ATTENTION  PUBLISHERS:  We  have 
qualified  personnel  for  your  needs. 
Write  for  details.  CAREER  PLACE¬ 
MENT  CENTER,  P.  O.  Box  230,  Bay 
St.  Louis,  Miss.  39520. 


ANPA  TIME  —  TIME  TO  GET  DOWN  TO  SERIOUS  BUSINESS! 

Need  a  top-notch  parson  to  fill  a  job  opening  at  your  newspaper?  Or  a  new  job  that  will  put  your  talents  to  work?  A  good  buy  on  a  piece  of  used 
equipment?  Or  a  buyer  for  that  equipment  that's  being  replaced  at  your  newspaper?  A  publisher  who'll  love  that  column  you're  syndicating — or  one 
who  could  really  use  your  company's  product  or  service? 

PUT  AN  E&P  CLASSIFIED  TO  WORK  FOR  YOU  DURING  ANPA  WEEK— APRIL  6*9  IN  NEW  ORLEANS! 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  March  1,  1975 
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HELP  WANTED 

administratI^ 


HELP  WANTED 
^CLASSiFIEolSvERTisiNG 


HELP  WANTED 
^^EDITORIALr' 


HELP  WANTED 

^^d/tormT^ 


ACCOUNTANT — Growing  newspaper  i 
group  needs  person  witn  2  years  of  ' 
public  accounting  experience.  Audit-  : 
ing  experience  required.  Opportunities 
available  for  potential  management  j 
position.  Send  resume  to  Speidel  . 
Newspapers  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  280,  Reno, 
Nev.  87501. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  | 

Connecticut  Catholic  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  has  opening  for  general  manager 
to  acimlnister  production,  accounting, 
purchasing,  advertising,  personnel,  cir-  j 
culation  and  public  relations.  Re<^uires  { 
generalist  with  sound  business  |udg>  | 
ment  and  strong  background  in  office  | 
management,  advertising  and  circu¬ 
lation  development.  Starting  salary  | 
range  to  $18,000.  For  further  informa-  | 
tion  contact  Howard  W.  Smith.  Ah¬ 
rens  Associates-Consultants,  Inc.,  750 
Main  St.,  Hartford.  Conn.  06103.  Ph: 
(203)  247-3241.  , 


CARTOONISTS 


CARTOONIST  AND  ILLUSTRATORS 
needed  for  black  oriented  comic 
strips.  Submit  samples  to  Box  307, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


PLAN  FOR  A  PROFITABLE  FUTURE 
32M  carrier  delivered,  controlled  cir¬ 
culation  weekly  seek  conscientious,  ex¬ 
perienced  manager,  ubiisher  interest¬ 
ed  in  converting  to  voluntary  pay. 
Excellent  potential!  Profit  sharing! 
Write  to  Publisher,  The  North  Jersey 
Suburbanite,  Box  6()8  Englewood.  N.J. 
07631. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  8000 
northern  Michigan  award-winning  off¬ 
set  daily  with  17,000  controlled  circu¬ 
lation  weekly.  Looking  for  aggres¬ 
sive.  experienced,  promotion  minded 
manager.  Prafar  experience  with  vol¬ 
unteer  pay.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Jim  Huckle.  Business 
Manager,  Cadillac  Evening  News, 
P.  O.  Box  640,  Cadillac,  Mich.  49601. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  15.000 
award-winning  suburban  Ohio  weekly. 
Seeking  experienced  manager  with  vol¬ 
unteer  pay  experience.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity.  Resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  278,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER  for  18,000  daily.  Must  have 
proven  track  record,  able  to  handle 
people  and  promotion  minded.  Good 
starting  salary  and  excellent  bene¬ 
fits.  Area  7,  excellent  famMy  living 
area,  near  mountain  skiing.  Send  res¬ 
ume  and  salary  requirements  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  285,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  AD 
MANAGER 

Sacramento,  California 
The  Sacramento  Bee  has  an  im¬ 
mediate  opening  for  a  person 
with  sound  classified  background. 
Managerial  experience  and  com¬ 
puterized  production  knowledge 
necessary.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
person  able  to  develop  full  de¬ 
partment  program  and  get  results. 
Apply  in  person  or  send  resume 
giving  the  details  that  will  con¬ 
vince  us  you  are  the  right  person. 

;  Personnel  Department 

I  The  Sacramento  Bee 

21st  and  Q 

Sacramento,  Calif.  95BI3 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

EXPERIENCED  classified  advertising 
manager  needed  immediately  for 
:S400  000  gross  weekly  newspaper  in 
Southern  California.  Must  be  top  sales¬ 
man  and  willing  to  hit  the  street.  Box 
210,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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AGGRESSIVE,  CAPABLE  and  hungry 
individual  wanted  to  head  classified  on 
small  Zone  2  PM.  Low  salary,  high 
bonus.  Market  in  good  condition  and 
ready  for  the  right  individual  to  sell 
like  crazy  and  to  inspire  3  others  to 
do  the  same.  Lovely  community  far 
from  metros.  Tell  us  about  yourself 
including  salary  history,  experience 
and  why  we  should  employ  you.  Box 
270,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DATA  PROCESSING 

EDITORIAL  SYSTEM 
SUPERVISOR 

A  person  with  strong  technical 
qualifications,  experience  in  text¬ 
editing  systems  and  potential  to 
grow  as  a  manager  will  play  a 
key  role  in  planning  and  imple¬ 
menting  the  news  and  classified 
end  of  the  publishing  system  of 
a  large  Zone  2  newspaper  em¬ 
barked  on  an  automation  pro¬ 
gram.  Experience  with  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  text-editing  systems 
for  the  publishing  industry  would 
be  ideal.  Salary  open.  Replies 
confidential.  Box  250,  Editor  i 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

WANTED;  Experienced  media  sales 
person  for  local  class  magazine.  Must 
have  heavy  contact  with  New  York 
based  retail/restaurant  advertisers  and/ 
or  national/regional  accounts.  Remun¬ 
eration  negotiable.  Call  (212)  724-7977. 

DISPLAY 

SALESPERSON 

Small  daily  in  Iowa  seeks  aggressive 
person  with  2-5  years  experience  to 
add  to  present  staff.  We're  showing 
strong,  consistent  gains  and  need 
more  help  to  handle  it!  If  you're  not 
afraid  of  hard  work,  like  a  challenge 
and  feel  you  qualify,  we  want  to  talk 
to  you!  Salary  range  in  low  5  figures 
(depending  upon  related  experience), 
plus  liberal  incentive  plan.  Write  Box 
257,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTSMAN'S  PARADISE — Immediate 
position  for  salesperson  suited  to 
small  daily.  Located  in  Nevada's 
finest  hunting  and  fishing  area.  Top 
benefit  package  including  paid  in¬ 
surance  and  profit  sharing.  Salary 
$7-10.000  range.  Send  resume  to  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director,  Elko  Daily  Free 
Press,  P.O.  Box  1330,  Elko,  Nev. 
87801. 

ADVERTISING 
I  MANAGER 

j  A  recent  promotion  has  created  this 
,  oDening  on  a  20.000  Midwest  daily. 

I  The  advertising  manager  is  responsible 
for  directing  a  department  of  20  in 
'  a  competitive,  demanding  market. 

We  seek  an  individual  with  strong  sales 
skills,  leadership  ability  and  previous 
advertising  management  experience- 
starting  salary  commensurate  with 
your  background.  Good  income  growth 
opportunity.  Send  complete  resume 
with  salary  history  to  Geo'ge  B. 
Irish,  Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers, 

,  P.  O.  Box  787,  Decatur.  III.  62525. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  salesman  to 
join  8  person  sales  staff  on  Connecti¬ 
cut  daily.  The  person  we  are  seeking 
should  be  self  starting  and  eage'  for 
advancement.  We  offer  complete  ben- 
<  efit  package.  Send  resume,  salary  re- 
I  quirements  and  availability  for  inter- 
I  view  to  Box  243.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


I  COPY  EDITOR  who  can  develop  into 
a  news  editor  for  suburban  newspapers 
in  New  York  metropolitan  area.  Stimu¬ 
lating  organization,  excellent  pay  and 
fringe  benefits.  Box  268,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR — Mechanical  ability  essential, 
but  we  are  seeking  an  editor  who  has 
demonstrated  that  he  can  think,  can 
handle  potent  copy  and  can  motivate 
a  staff.  Award-winning  hard  news 
weekly  group.  Send  resume  to  Box 
254,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WIRE  EDITOR,  solidly  capable  of 
handling  full  AP  and  UPl  tape.  Page 
I  makeup  for  very  lively,  busy  35,000 
6-day  PM,  Able  staff.  7-man  desk. 
Paper  very  long  established,  highly 
respected,  prize-winner.  Excellent  pay, 
benefits,  plant  and  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Chart  Area  I.  Box  246,  Editor 
i  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  —  Independent, 
progressive  Southeastern  daily  needs 
thoughtful  word-craftsman  to  write 
editorials  on  wide  range  of  subjects- 
Reply  with  complete  resume  to  Box 
247,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Outstanding  opportunity  to  lead 
an  innovative,  award-winning  staff 
on  rapidly  growing  medium  size 
daily  operation.  Staff  size  and 
editorial  expectations  consistent 
with  commitment  to  excellence 
and  success  in  a  dynamic  major 
suburban  market  of  unlimHed 
growth.  Leadership  capability, 
superb  journalistic  talents  and  pro¬ 
gressive  local  editorial  ideas  a 
must.  Excellent  compensation, 
fringes  and  potential.  Replies  and 
reference  requests  held  in  strict¬ 
est  confidence.  Box  272,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EDITOR  for  prominent  North  Jersey 
weekly  newspaper  group.  Reportorial 
skills,  local  news  editing,  creative  ap¬ 
proach  to  features,  ability  to  adminis¬ 
ter  small  staff  and  knowledge  of  off¬ 
set  production — all  a  must.  Write  in 
confidence  to  Box  261,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  for  Florida  PM 
daily,  closer  to  conservative  than 
liberal.  Box  252,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

$$  CASH  REWARD  $$ 

WILL  PAY  CASH  FOR  INFORMA¬ 
TION  ON  REPORTER'S  JOB  OPEN¬ 
INGS.  SEND  LEADS  TO  BOX  220, 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Jewish  Com¬ 
munity  semimonthly.  Experience  in 
writing,  editing,  production  and  ad¬ 
vertising  necessary.  Background  in 
Jewish  community  affairs  desirable. 
Zone  7.  Box  215,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMPANY  OF  THE  CROSS,  Episco¬ 
palian  religious  order,  is  recruit  ng 
new  members,  men  or  women,  married 
or  single,  for  desk/rewrite  staff  of  its 
new  western  Canad'an  general  weekly 
news  magazines.  Company  members 
receive  as  pay  all  living  essentials  plus' 
a  small  cash  allowance.  Experience 
essential.  Write:  The  Minister.  Com¬ 
pany  of  the  Cross,  11224  142  St.,  Ed¬ 
monton,  Alberta,  Canada. 

WRITING  BUSINESS  EDITOR  with 
business  reporting  and  management 
experience  to  direct  editorial  of  wide¬ 
ly  accepted,  rapidly  growing  local 
business  weekly  serving  large  metro¬ 
politan  area  in  Zone  2.  Unusual  ca¬ 
reer  opportunity  for  individual  who 
can  make  general  business  writing 
live.  Send  resume,  clips  and  com¬ 
pensation  requirement  to  Box  4056, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA  daily  seeks 
experienced  reporter  tor  city  county 
beat.  Box  287,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  for  general  assignments  at 
National  Catholic  News  Service  in 
Washington.  NC  provides  a  daily 
wire  service  to  religious  periodicals 
throughout  the  continental  U  S.  and  a 
daily  mail  service  to  40  countries. 
Guild  shop.  Apply  in  writing  only 
(no  phone  calls)  to  Editor,  NC  News 
Service,  1312  Massachusetts  Ave., 

1  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

EDITOR  SC  PUBl 


PRIEST-JOURNALIST,  experienced  in 
news  writing,  wanted  for  three-year 
assignment  as  a  reporter  in  Rome  Bu¬ 
reau  of  National  Catholic  News  Serv¬ 
ice.  Apply  in  writing  only  (no  phone 
calls)  to  Mr.  John  Mutaig.  Bureau 
Chief.  NC  News  Se'vice,  Via  Dei 
Lucchesi  17,  Rome  00187,  Italy,  or  to 
Editor.  NC  News  Service,  1312  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Ave.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

AGGRESSIVE.  ENERGETIC,  hard-work¬ 
ing  reporter  wanted  by  large  grow¬ 
ing  weekly  paper.  Growth  potential, 
experience  preferred.  Resume  must. 
Varied  beat.  8320  Third  Ave.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.Y.  11207. 

FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daily  Newspaoers 

Send  us  your  resume:  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 
Full  range  of  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St.,  Room  527 
Worcester,  Mass.  01608 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION 

PUBLIC 

INFORMATION 

OFFICER 

desired  for  new  Housing  Allowance 
Office  program  in  South  Bend.  Ind. 
Challenging  position  requires  degree 
in  Journalism,  advertising  or  public 
communication  or  equivalent.  2  years 
writing  In  newspaper  or  TV  new$  field 
and  in-depth  background  in  develop¬ 
ment  of  local  public  information  or 
outreach  programs  required. 

Please  send  resume  to:  Don  H.  fial- 
thazor,  Housing  Allowance  Office,  Inc., 
620  N.  Michigan  St.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
46601. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


Positions 
Wonted  . . . 


ACADEMIC 


JOURNALISM  professor.  Ed.D.  seeks 
summer  teaching  position  in  public 
relations.  scholastic  or  broadcast 
journalism.  Available  June  I.  Box 
303,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

"'^"^^ADM/NisTRAT/VE 


ADVERTISING/SALES  PROMOTION 
manager.  Consumer  products,  all  media, 
15  years  experience.  Newspaper  back¬ 
ground.  Box  253,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  of  Marketing  for 
Metro  Newspaper  Service  enjoys  his 
association  with  Company,  but  dis¬ 
likes  commuting  and  working  in  Man¬ 
hattan.  He  desires  to  relocate.  A  top¬ 
flight  administrator  with  unusual  sales 
and  executive  abllitle'  he  is  seasoned 
by  practical  experi  e  on  metro, 
medium,  small  and  jroup  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  success  he  has  had  is  not  a 
coincidence.  What  has  been  done  for 
others  can  be  done  for  you.  Call 
Jack  Merrill  for  resume  at  Metro, 
(212)  481-7500  or  114  Ackerman,  Ridge¬ 
wood,  N.J.  07450.  (201)  652-3273. 

GENERAL  MANAGER-AD  DIRECTOR 
— Metropolitan  and  medium  size  mar¬ 
ket  competitive  experience  for  20 
years.  Budget,  goal,  results  and  team 
oriented.  Good  track  record  with 
strong  administrative,  sales,  market¬ 
ing  and  community  relations  back¬ 
ground.  Conveys  quality  In  work  and 
personal  image.  Seek  to  relocate  in 
General  Manager  spot  on  medium 
daily  or  as  Ad  Director  with  metro 
daily.  Age  43.  All  replies  will  be  con. 

I  fidential.  Box  280,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

.  ISHER  for  March  1,  1975 


Positions  Wsnted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


CARTOONISTS 


NATIONALLY  PUBLISHED  cartoonist 
seeks  job  on  daily,  Hard-hittinq  car¬ 
toons  speak  for  tnemselves.  Samples. 
Box  244.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST,  nationally 
published,  has  an  independent  politi¬ 
cal  viewpoint.  Tearsheets.  resurre,  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  23S.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


AD  MANAGER  experienced  in  sales 
training,  market  research  and  major 
account/contract  advertiser  develop¬ 
ment  seeks  growth  opportunity  with 
daily  or  weekly  group.  Large  metro, 
small  daily  and  weekly  background. 
College  grad,  33.  Box  248,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

AD  MANAGER  slot  on  Wisconsin  or 
Illinois  small  daily  or  progressive 
weekly  sought  by  experienced  display 
salesman.  Offer  good  layout,  copy- 
writing  and_  promotional  skills  along 
with  administrative  ability.  College 
grad.  Box  283,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

20  YEARS  EXPERIENCE,  classified,  na¬ 
tional,  retail.  Relocate  South,  want 
management  position.  Box  297.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SALESMAN-MANAGER  with  excellent 
record  as  department  manager  and 
motivator  of  staff  in  increasing  sales. 
Good  in  selling,  promotions,  servicing, 
layout,  copy.  Daily  and  metropolitan 
experience.  Degree.  Box  301.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


WRITER — J-grad  who  Is  strong  in  en¬ 
gineering  and  research.  In  Research 
and  Development  firm's  news  bu¬ 
reau  7  years;  trade  magazine  2 
years.  Also  grad  in  engineering  de¬ 
sign  with  5  years  in  Industry.  Seek 
trade  magazine  or  PR  job.  Box  306, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER  with  reportorial  col¬ 
umn  and  desk  experience  seeks  daily 
newspaper  work.  Recently  worked  In 
PR  for  major  tennis  organization.  Also 
some  radio  and  magazine  experience.  | 
Young,  creative,  enthusiastic.  Box  198,  ^ 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  reporter/photographer 
wants  position  on  daily  or  weekly. 
Zone  1-5.  Journalism  degree.  Strong 
background  in  Art.  Music,  Theater. 
Box  262,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ARTS  WRITER,  exceptional  ability  and 
education.  Any  Zone.  Box  231,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

NEWS  PRO 

HIGHLY  SKILLED  AND  EXPERIENCED 
ALL-AROUND  NEWSMAN  WITH  EX¬ 
PERTISE  IN  INVESTIGATIVE  REPORT¬ 
ING.  DESIRE  SPOT  ON  MEDIUM  SIZE 
OR  MAJOR  DAILY.  GO  ANYWHERE. 
BOX  230.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

AWARD-WINNING  reporter-columnist 
with  national,  state,  regional  prizes 
for  coverage  of  law,  courts,  crime.  9 
years  experience.  32,  available  due  to 
closing  of  paper.  Joe  Kollin,  (305) 
267-4711  or  Box  A,  Titusville,  Fla.  32780. 

SPORTSWRITER-EDITOR  seeks  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  advance  and  improve  In 
Zones  7,  8,  9.  Have  covered  all 
sports  but  track  and  field  my  spe¬ 
cialty.  2  years  a  pro.  Box  194,  Editor 
S  Publisher. 

DEPENDABLE,  creative  sports  writer, 
27,  eight  years  experience;  seek  sports 
editorship  or  responsible  slot  on  10- 
50,000  PM,  any  Zone.  Enjoy  commu¬ 
nity  involvement,  strong  on  organiza¬ 
tion,  tight  yet  lively  human  interest 
writing,  extensive  editing,  layout  ex¬ 
perience.  Complete  resume  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  259,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHE 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER  with  Biology  Doctorate, 
Journalism  Masters  and  general  as¬ 
signment  experience,  eager  for  re¬ 
porting  job  with  prospects  for  a  beat 
in  science,  technology,  medicine,  edu¬ 
cation  or  the  environment.  Box  274, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEASONED  PRO.  38,  seeks  reporter/ 
editor  position  with  daily  or  large 
weekly.  Will  relocate  any  Zone.  Box 
258,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  young  sports  editor  and 
assistant  managing  editor  desires  em¬ 
ployment  on  PM  paper  In  Zone  3  or  4. 
6  years  experience  includes  layout, 
editing  and  management  expertise. 
Strong  on  local  coverage.  Resume  on 
request.  Box  269,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER— 3  years  ! 
experience;  editing  and  AP  stringer 
background.  Bruce  McClellln,  643  ; 
Third  St..  Napa,  Calif.  94558.  (707)  I 
224-2176. 


BROADCAST  REPORTER  with  6  years 
experience  desires  to  break  Into  print.  | 
Competent  photographer,  own  equip¬ 
ment.  Lou  Kishkunas,  (303)  770-1907. 


METRO-ORIENTED  PAPER  sought  by 
sports  writer.  28,  with  5  years  expe-  i 
rience  including  Olympics,  pro  base¬ 
ball.  Prefer  Southwest  or  Far  West. 
Box  203,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 


REPORTER  tor  semi-weekly  newsman's 
newspaper  wants  switch  to  daily,  any 
Zone.  Bright  features,  solid  in  gov-  j 
ernment,  education,  crime  news.  Pro¬ 
duces  under  deadline  pressural  Write  i 
Box  237,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 


METROPOLITAN  SPORTS  columnist, 
light  touch,  seeks  change  of  scene- 
Would  consider  editorship.  Box  188, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENGLISH  GRADUATE  desires  Journal¬ 
ism  career.  Much  college  writing  and  | 
research.  Box  266,  Editor  &  Publisher.  • 


2  SOLID  NEWSMEN  have  what  you 
need— 50  years  of  writing,  editing, 
pictures,  layout,  makeup,  all  desks.  I 
Relocate.  Box  247,  Editor  &  Publisher,  j 

RARE  FEATURE/ NEWS  writer  seeks  | 
challenge  and  recognition  on  respon-  , 
sive.  medium  size  daily.  MS.  26,  BA  I 
Journalisrn,  3  years  experience  on  bi-  , 
weeklies  in  reporting,  editing,  layout. 
Box  271,  Editor  S  Publisher.  j 

SPORTSWRITER,  26,  AVi  years  30,000  ^ 
PM  Ohio  daily,  seeks  s  mllar  post 
larger  paper;  hot,  cold  makeup;  Zones 
2.  3,  4,  5.  Box  221,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR-REPORTER,  6  years  experience, 
seeks  news,  sports  on  daily,  weekly. 
Zones  I,  2,  5.  Ph:  (313)  546-6933. 

NATIONAL  FOOD  COMPANY  exec. 
39.  seeks  return  to  first  love — news¬ 
papers.  7  years  major  metro  experi¬ 
ence,  20  years  freelancing  plus  ex¬ 
cellent  contacts  in  food  industry,  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies,  etc.  guarantee  top 
pro  coverage  of  all-important  food 
market.  Your  readers  want — and  need — 
more  than  just  press  releases  and 
recipes.  I  can  give  it  to  them.  Box 
276,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WIDELY  EXPERIENCED  reporter, 
Washington.  Miami,  San  Francisco; 
many  writing  and  reporting  prizes; 
seek  editorship  weekly  in  small  com¬ 
munity,  or  executive  spot  small  town 
daily.  Want  opportunity  to  improve, 
build  intelligent,  honest  paper,  make 
it  important  in  convmunity.  Am  in 
Zone  9.  Prefer  Zones  9.  7.  B,  3  or  4. 
Box  282.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  experienced  in  hot,  cold 
type.  15  years  all  facets  of  desk  op¬ 
eration.  Want  berth  on  metro,  medium 
copy  rim  or  wire,  newsroom  manage¬ 
ment  for  smaller  daily.  Fast,  demand¬ 
ing  with  local  copy.  Heads  snappy, 
descriptive.  Attractive  layout  comes 
speedily.  Married.  43,  family.  Area  3, 
southern  sectors  of  5  and  7.  Box  287, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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WASHINGTON  PRO.  now  at  Eastern 
statehouse.  prefers  Federal  capital. 
Covered  Congress.  White  House  for 
major  daily.  39.  Write  well.  Solid. 
Box  275,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURE/SPORTS  reporter  with  a  , 
camera.  4  years  versatile  experience,  ' 
26,  BAJ.  two  '74  state  awards.  Pres-  i 
ently  with  bi-weekly  and  writing  60% 
of  the  copy.  Leave  only  for  right  job. 
Write  T.D  ,  714  Camino  del  Llano, 
Belen.  N.M.  87002.  Ph:  (505  )  864-3448. 


PERSPICACIOUS  journalism  and  his¬ 
tory  BA  seeks  employment  anywhere; 
stringer  experience;  Charles  Booker, 
1345  Washington  Ave.  Des  Moines, 
Iowa  50314. 

COUPLE  OF  PROS,  degreed,  expe¬ 
rienced  and  energetic  seek  reporting 
positions  on  daily,  any  Zone.  Expe¬ 
rienced  as  reporting  team  on  police, 
court,  government  and  school  beats 
for  southeastern  Pennsylvania  daily- 
Rewrite.  layout  and  photography 
skills  possessed.  Desire  general  assign¬ 
ment  posts  requiring  intensive  effort. 
Box  290.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  sports  editor/col¬ 
umnist  of  Southern  California  daily 
READY  for  new  challenge.  4  years 
experience  In  all  phases  of  offset  news¬ 
paper  production  and  photography. 
College  graduate,  published  novelist, 
with  Sigma  Delta  Chi  news  and  sports- 
writing  awards.  Will  consider  ANY 
offer.  Box  291,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OUTDOOR  WRITER 
City  editor  on  33,000  PM  daily  wants 
full-time  position  writing  about  what 
he  knows  and  loves  best — the  outdoors. 
Former  outdoor  columnist  for  small 
Midwestern  daily.  Experienced  pho¬ 
tographer.  Talented,  experienced,  ex¬ 
cellent  educational  background.  Will 
relocate.  Box  294,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER- PHOTOGRAPHER-EDITOR, 
30,  8  years  experience,  references,  J- 
School  BA,  MS.  Seek  newspaper  job 
any  Zone.  Box  296.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER/ EDITOR — Experienced,  capa¬ 
ble.  knowledgeable  most  subjects,  can 
handle  PR;  seek  New  York  City  metro 
area  career  position.  (212)  336-7858. 

WORLD'S  BEST  American-language 
newspaper  editor-in-chief.  Economy 
minded.  Box  302,  Editor  S  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER,  30.  now  with 
I  medium  large  metro.  Seek  similar 
^  or  editor's  spot.  Progressive,  pro¬ 
vocative  non  doctrinaire.  Box  304, 

I  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR/WRITER— Interested 
i  only  in  wAtern  Pennsylvania.  Daily  or 
.  weekly.  Experienced.  Box  305,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


SOUTHWEST  WRITER,  specializes  in 
energy,  business,  general  features. 
Will  travel  and  research.  Box  2888, 
Midland,  Tex.  79701  or  (915)  682<3249. 


VERSATILE  writer<photographer  seeks 
assignments,  U.S.  or  abroad.  For  past 
12  years  have  blanketed  U  S.,  traveled 
much  of  Europe  and  from  North  Slope 
to  the  Amazon  on  assignments.  Can 
handle  them  all  as  only  a  skilled 
newsman  can.  in  no-nonsense  manner 
but  with  style.  Box  293,  Editor  &  Pub- 

I  lisher. 

^  SPORTS  WRITER,  investigative  report¬ 
er  can  cover  for  work  In  Midwest. 

'■  Excellent  on  interviews,  spot  news. 

!  Currently  string  for  wire  services  all 
major  sports  events  for  all  teams. 

'  Excellent  sources  for  news  assignments. 

j  Robert  Glass.  85  Crescent  Dr..  Glen¬ 
coe.  111.  60022. 

BUSINESS  WRITER.  Fast,  accurate, 
experienced  in  depth  in  liquor  trade, 
taxes,  finance.  Great  on  annual  re¬ 
ports,  forecasts,  surveys.  Box  165, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHY^^'^ 

,  SEASONED  PRO.  30.  with  wealth  of 
experience  on  dailies  large  and  small 
seeks  position  on  daily  Zone  3,  4  or 
5.  John  Peter  Morris  (NPPA),  P.  O- 
Box  3554,  Sarasota,  Fla.  33578. 

SEEKING  POST  with  large,  photo- 
oriented  daily.  Experience  in  news, 
sports,  feature  layouts.  Resume,  pho¬ 
tos.  Box  286,  Editor  S  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 

PRESS  FOREMAN'S  or  pressman's  post 
,  sought  by  web  offset  printer.  Also 
know  camera,  composition.  Can  han¬ 
dle  Urbanite,  smaller  presses.  $13,000 
vranted.  Write  Box  251.  Editor  &  Pub- 
.  lisher.  Currently  employed,  excellent 
j  references.  Please  give  full  details. 

,  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN,  25  years  ex- 
i  perience  in  letterpress  and  offset. 

Newspaper  and  circular  printing  East 
!  Coast  only.  Call  (203)  323-1788. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

FINANCIAL  WRITER-EDITOR,  execu¬ 
tive  speechwriter;  6  years  financial  re¬ 
lations,  7  years  on  top  metro  dailies. 

,  Best  references.  Box  260,  Editor  S 
:  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  manager  with 
Bachelor  of  Science  In  Journalism,  10 
years  excellent  newspaper,  public  re¬ 
lations  and  management  experience 
I  and  skills.  Seek  public  relations  or  re- 
I  lated  field,  preferably  in  South.  Box 
298.  Editor  S  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Nixon  and  a  hypothetical  dilemma 


Leon  Jaworski,  former  Watergate  spe¬ 
cial  prosecutor,  talked  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Texas  Daily  Newspaper 
Association  in  Fort  Worth  February  17 
on  “The  Dilemma  of  Fair  Trial  and  Free 
Press.” 

He  gave  high  marks  to  the  free  press 
in  the  Watergate  coverage,  but  asked: 
“Suppose  President  Ford  had  not  par¬ 
doned  Richard  Nixon  and  an  indictment 
of  him  had  been  returned,  could  he  have 
received  a  fair  trial?  If  so,  under  what 
circumstances?” 

The  subject  has  been  discussed  by 
others  but  we  think  Jaworski’s  appraisal 
of  it  is  important.  He  said: 

“The  problem,  of  course,  was  created 
by  the  exercise  of  the  constitutional 
guaranty  of  freedom  of  the  press  and  the 
public’s  right  to  know.  The  right — in 
fact,  the  obligation  to  report  to  the 
American  people  the  events  that  pre¬ 
ceded  the  pardon  were  fulfilled  properly, 
effectively  and  certainly,  with  perhaps  a 
few  exceptions,  responsibly.  But  what  I 
want  to  examine  with  you  is  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  discharge  of  that  right 
and  that  responsibility  on  Richard 
Nixon’s  constitutional  right  to  a  fair 
trial,  had  the  pardon  not  been  granted 
ajnd  an  indictment  had  been  returned. 
In  short,  the  press,  in  this  setting,  had 
its  constitutional  guaranty  and  Richard 
rilixon  had  his  constitutional  guaranty. 
'Therein  lies  the  dilemma.” 

I  Recounting  some  events  that  trans¬ 
pired  prior  to  the  pardon,  he  recalled 
t^at  Nixon  had  been  named  an  unin- 
(^icted  co-conspirator  in  the  Watergate 
qover-up  which  had  been  kept  a  closely 
guarded  secret  for  two  and  one-half 
months  but  eventually  came  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  news  media,  and  gener¬ 
ated  a  large  amount  of  publicity.  The 
House  Judiciary  Committee  sitting  in 
inquiry  on  impeachment  began  its  hear¬ 
ing  with  many  of  the  sessions 
jiublicized — not  only  in  the  press  but  on 
live  television  and  radio  as  well.  Wide 
coverage  was  given  the  proof  that  indi¬ 
cated  Nixon’s  involvement.  When  Nixon 
resigned,  the  nation  was  told  from  shore 
to  shore  that  in  a  move  to  avoid  certain 
impeachment,  the  President  gave  up  his 
bffice.  The  columns  and  the  airwaves 
Ivere  filled  with  inculpatory  comments 
Regarding  Nixon's  guilt,  ignominy  and 
[disgrace,  and  of  its  historically  unpre- 
pendented  nature. 

i  “The  news  media  did  a  highly  com¬ 
mendable  job,  exercising  its  First 
Amendment  rights  to  the  fullest  extent 
and  making  certain  that  every  Ameri¬ 
can  willing  and  able  to  read,  or  willing 
and  able  to  listen,  knew  of  Nixon’s  pre¬ 
dicament  and  his  resignation,”  Jaworski 
stated. 

“What  if  Nixon — now’  no  longer  a  sit¬ 
ting  President — were  to  be  indicted  for 
obstruction  of  justice?  What  about  his 
constitutional  right  to  a  fair  trial?  Like 


any  other  citizen,  and  regardless  of  his 
resignation  and  the  unprecedented  ac¬ 
cusations  of  guilt,  he  was  presumed  to  be 
innocent  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  until 
proven  guilty  according  to  judicial  pro¬ 
cess. 

“Then  followed  the  days  when  indict¬ 
ment  had  to  be  considered.  But  where 
does  the  prosecutor  go  after  indictment, 
if  there  cannot  be  had  a  fair  trial  under 
the  Constitution? 

“Even  before  former  President  Nixon 
released  the  particularly  damaging 
June  23  tape  on  the  afternoon  of  August 
5,  a  National  Broadcasting  Company 
news-poll,  begun  on  July  31  and  com¬ 
pleted  over  the  weekend,  showed  that 
62%  of  those  questioned  favored  im¬ 
peaching  President  Nixon.  68%  were  in 
favor  of  the  Articles  of  Impeachment  on 
obstruction  of  justice. 

“Following  the  disclosure  of  the  June 
23  tape  and  the  crumbling  of  Nixon’s 
former  Congressional  support  and  then 
his  resignation,  in  these  few  days,  I  re¬ 
ceived  almost  5,000  written  messages  on 
the  subject  of  former  President  Nixon’s 
prosecution  for  crime.  The  expressions 
were  4  to  1  in  favor  of  prosecution.” 

Not  long  after  Ford  took  office, 
Jaworski  said,  “I  received  a  request 
from  the  President’s  counsel  that  I  in¬ 
form  the  President  of  the  period  of  time, 
in  my  judgment,  that  would  need  to 
elapse,  in  the  event  of  indictment,  before 
he  could  receive  a  fair  trial.  My  reply, 
necessarily  based  on  speculative  conclu¬ 
sions  to  a  considerable  degree,  was  as 
follows: 

“  ‘The  factual  situation  regarding  a 
trial  of  Richard  M.  Nixon  within  con¬ 
stitutional  bounds,  is  unprecedented.  It 
is  especially  unique  in  view  of  the  recent 
House  Judiciary  Committee  inquiry  on 
impeachment,  resulting  in  a  unanimous 
adverse  finding  to  Richard  M.  Nixon  on 
the  Article  involving  obstruction  of  jus¬ 
tice.  The  massive  publicity  given  the 
hearings  and  the  findings  that  ensued. 


the  reversal  of  judgment  of  a  number  of 
the  members  of  the  Republican  Party 
following  release  of  the  June  23  tape  re¬ 
cording,  and  their  statements  carried 
nationwide,  and  finally,  the  resignation 
of  Richard  M.  Nixon,  require  a  delay, 
before  selection  of  a  jury  is  begun,  of  a 
period  from  nine  months  to  a  year,  and 
perhaps  even  longer.  This  judgment  is 
predicated  on  a  review  of  the  decisions  of 
United  States  Courts  involving  prejudi¬ 
cial  pretrial  publicity.  The  Govern¬ 
ment’s  decision  to  pursue  impeachment 
proceedings  and  the  tremendous  volume 
of  television,  radio  and  newspapers 
coverage  given  thereto,  are  factors  em¬ 
phasized  by  the  Courts  in  weighing  the 
time  a  trial  can  be  had.  The  complexities 
involved  in  the  process  of  selecting  a 
jury  and  the  time  it  will  take  to  complete 
the  process,  I  find  difficult  to  estimate  at 
this  time. 

“  ‘The  situation  involving  Richard  M. 
Nixon  is  readily  distinguishable  from 
the  facts  involved  in  the  case  of  United 
States  V.  Mitchell,  et  al,  set  for  trial  on 
September  30th.  The  defendants  in  the 
Mitchell  case  were  indicted  by  a  grand 
jury  operating  in  secret  session.  They 
will  be  called  to  trial,  unlike  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  if  indicted,  without  any  previous 
adverse  finding  by  an  investigatory 
body  holding  public  hearings  on  its  con¬ 
clusions.  It  is  precisely  the  condemna¬ 
tion  of  Richard  M.  Nixon  already  made 
in  the  impeachment  process,  that  would 
make  it  unfair  to  the  defendants  in  the 
case  of  United  States  v.  Mitchell,  et  al,  for 
Richard  M.  Nixon  now  to  be  joined  as  a 
co-conspirator,  should  it  be  concluded 
that  an  indictment  of  him  was  proper. 

“  ‘'Phe  United  States  v.  Mitchell,  et  al, 
trial  will  within  itself  generate  new  pub¬ 
licity,  some  undoubtedly  prejudicial  to 
Richard  M.  Nixon.  I  bear  this  in  mind 
when  I  estimate  the  earliest  time  for 
trial  of  Richard  M.  Nixon  under  his  con¬ 
stitutional  guarantees,  in  the  event  of 
indictment,  to  be  as  indicated  above.’ 

“About  the  same  time,  I  received  a 
communication  from  former  President 
Nixon’s  lawyer,  Herbert  Miller  of 
Washington,  asserting  in  substance  that 
in  view  of  the  massive  publicity  of  the 
impeachment  proceedings  as  well  as  the 
President’s  resignation,  a  fair  trial 
under  the  Constitution  could  not  be 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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CHICAGO: 
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6060  N.  Central  Expwy.,  75 
(214)  691-2345 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 

1 1 1  Sutter  Street,  94104 
m  (415)392-5671 
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BILLIONS  OF  BARRELS 
OF  OIL  MAY  BE  WAITING  UNDER 
ICEBERG  ALLEY. 

WE’RE  MOVING  MOUNTAINS  TO  GET  IT. 

Mountainous  icebergs,  as  tall  as  20-stoiy  buildings  and 
two  city  blocks  wide,  break  away  from  glaciers  in  the  Arctic  and 
stampede  down  the  coast  of  Labrador.  Anyone  with  a  drill  rig 
bobbing  in  their  path  puts  30  to  50  million  dollars  on  the  line. 

But  we  re  there,  with  our  partners.  We  follow  the  icebergs 
for  miles  on  radar.  We  plot  their  drift,  pray  for  good  winds  and 
favorable  currents,  and  if  necessary,  tow  them  with  tugboats  till 
we’re  sure  they’ll  pass  out  of  range.  Then  we  drill. 

Our  exploration  program  has  just  begun  in  Iceberg  Alley. 
Canadian  surveys  estimate  a  possible  21-billion  barrel  potential. 
Although  these  estimates  have  a  high  degree  of  uncertainty,  we 
feel  the  potential  justifies  the  risk— or  we  wouldn’t  be  there. 

We  didn’t  set  out  to  move  mountains  in  the  beginning. 

But  the  days  of  cheap  and  easy  oil  are  gone. 

Almost  everywhere  we  look— Labrador,  the  Arctic,  the 
North  Sea— it’s  move  mountains,  or  do  without  the  oil. 

So  where  the  potential  is  great  and  profitable,  we  do 
what  we  have  to  do. 

You’ll  be  hearing  from  us. 

FOLLOW  THE  SUN  @ 

Sun  Oil  Company,  St  Davids.  Pennsylvania 
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Educational  activity  cards,  created  by 
he  Commercial  Appeal's  Newspaper 
n  the  Classroom  program,  help  teachers 
pi  lor  lessons  to  their  students. 


A  bit  of  daring  marks  these  two  sets  of  cards. 
Both  sets — the  'Teacher's  Resource  Kit"  for 
elementary  and  "Reach  Out  To  The  Morning" 
for  secondary — supply  teachers  and 
students  with  a  goldmine  of  activities  for  using  the 
newspaper  to  supplement  and  update  the 
textbook. 


The  teacher  in  an  NIC  program  can  plan  and 
individualize  lessons  more  easily  than  with 
a  manual  and  can  maintain  a  file  of 
high-interest  activities  to  draw  from  and  add  to. 


For  elementary  teachers,  more  than  510 
activities,  geared  to  "what's  happening 
and  where  it's  at,"  are  color-coded  and  card- 
cataloged  for  accessibility.  They  are 
relevant — today  and  tomorrow. 


"Reach  Out  To  The  Morning" 
challenges  secondary  students  and  enlists 
enduring  interest  In  social  studies,  language 
arts  and  six  other  subjects.  There  are  574 
activity  cards  to  enrich  these  areas  of  study 


During  the  last  six  years  The  " 

Commercial  Appeal's  NIC  program  has 
developed  a  leading  educational  thrust  in  the  Mid- 
South  with  more  than  4,000  teachers  and 
310,000  students  benefitting  from  the  program. 
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Activity  cards  sell  for  $20  a  set,  postage 

included.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Eugene  D.  Rutland,  director  of 
educational  services.  The  Commercial  Appeal,  495  Union  Ave., 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  38101. 
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